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FOREWORD 

This  handbook  of  information  concerning  Florida  state  and  local  revenue 
and  other  financial  matters  has  been  prepared  especially  for  use  of  members  of 
the  Legislature  during  the  1976  session.   The  aim  has  been  to  present  in  brief 
form  the  most  useful  information  with  an  indication  as  to  source  of  additional 
details  or  further  development  of  each  topic.   Further  information  is  always 
available  from  the  Ways  and  Means  staff  or  the  staffs  of  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  on  Finance  and  Taxation. 

This  edition  has  evolved  from  a  series  that  was  begun  in  April  1957,  when 
Dr.  L.  L.  Quails  prepared  a  Factbook  of  Taxation  in  Florida,  under  auspices  of 
the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council.   Editions  under  the  title  of  Legislator's  Tax 
Handbook  appeared  in  1971,  1973,  and  1975.   This  1976  edition  incorporates  leg- 
islative changes  from  the  1973,  1974,  and  1975  sessions  and  some  new  material 
dealing  with  state  finances,  plus  several  pages  of  material  pertaining  to  fi- 
nances of  Florida  counties,  school  districts,  and  cities  over  20,000  population, 
according  to  the  1975  population  estimates. 

Contents  consist  essentially  of  three  groups  of  data:  state  finances 
in  general  (pages  1-22);  principal  state  revenue  sources  (pages  23-65);  and 
Florida  local  finances  (pages  66-95). 

Notice  of  any  errors  appearing  herein  should  be  directed  to  the  Senate 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.   Suggestions  for  improvement  of  future  editions  are 
solicited. 
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STATE   FINANCIAL   DATA:   SELECTED    SOURCES 

Numerous  periodic  reports  originating  in  various  Florida  state  agencies  are  avail- 
able for  use  of  administrators,  policy  makers,  their  aides,  and  serious  students 
of  state  finance.   Both  current  and  historical  data  are  needed  by  administrative 
and  legislative  staffs  to  enable  them  to  maintain  and  improve  their  knowledge  of 
all  aspects  of  state  and  local  revenues,  expenditures,  appropriations,  budgets, 
borrowings,  debt  service,  and  investments.   The  following  list  of  selected  periodic 
sources  have  been  found  most  useful  for  these  purposes.   Issuing  agencies  should 
be  queried  for  availability  of  any  report  series. 
Monthly  Reports 
Revenue  Report  -  Banking  and  Finance  Department. 

Revenue  collections  by  fund,  agency,  and  type  for  the  month  and  the  year  to  date. 
Trial  Balance  -  Banking  and  Finance  Department. 

Disbursements,  release  balances,  budget  reserves,  and  cash  balances  by  fund, 

agency,  and  type  for  the  year  to  date. 
Status  Report  on  General  Revenue  Fund  and  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Fund  -  Adminis- 
tration Department. 

Revenues  by  major  source  and  disbursements  by  budget  classification  for  the 

month  and  the  year  to  date,  with  two  prior  years'  data  for  comparison. 
Analysis  of  Ta::  Collections  -  Revenue  Department. 

Departmental  revenue  collections  for  the  month  and  the  year  with  prior  year 

comparisons. 
Motor  Fuel  Tax  Report  -  Revenue  Department. 

Gasoline  consumption,  motor  fuel  tax  collections,  and  distribution  of  "2nd  gas 

tax"  and  "7th  cent"  for  the  month. 
Sales  Tax  Collections  -  Revenue  Department. 

Gross  and  taxable  sales  and  sales  tax  by  county  area. 
Receipts  -  Beverage  Division. 

Beverage  and  cigarette  tax  collections  for  the  month. 
Cigarette  Tax  Distribution  -  Beverage  Division. 

Distribution  of  collections  to  cities,  counties,  and  General  Revenue. 
Financial  Condition  Statement  -  Treasurer  (Treasury  Division). 

Demand  and  time  deposits,  treasury  investments,  and  interest  earnings. 
Quarterly  Reports 
Sales  Tax  Collections  -  Revenue  Department. 

Gross  and  taxable  sales  and  sales  tax  by  county  area  and  by  kind  of  business. 
Annual  Reports 
Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  -  Banking  and  Finance  Department. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  by  fund,  agency,  and  account,  with  several  special 

tabulations,  including  disbursements  by  functional  classification. 
Certification  of  Encumbrances  -  Administration  Department. 

Listing  of  encumbrances  as  of  June  30  by  fund,  agency,  and  account. 
Estimated  Revenue  in  the  General  Revenue  Fund  -  Administration  Department 

Estimates  of  revenue  collections  by  major  source  for  the  current  year  (revision) 

and  the  next  year.   Normally  appears  in  January  and  may  be  revised  in  April. 
Recommended  Budget  of  the  Governor  -  Administration  Department. 

Summary  of  agency  budget  requests  and  Governor's  recommendations  for  the  next 

year.   Considerable  comparative  statistical  data,  both  financial  and  non- 
financial,  plus  some  explanatory  narrative. 
Sales  Tax  Collections  -  Revenue  Department. 

Gross  and  taxable  sales  and  sales  tax  by  county  area  and  by  kind  of  business. 

Issued  for  calendar  year  and  for  fiscal  year. 
Tags  and  Revenue  -  Motor  Vehicle  Division. 

Numbers  of  tags  and  collections  by  county  and  by  tag  series  with  historical 

listings  from  1928  to  date. 
Annual  Report  -  Pari-Mutual  Wagering  Division. 

Collections  of  racing  taxes  by  track  and  fronton,  with  related  tabulations  of 

data,  including  charity  day  operations. 
Ad  Valorem  Valuations  -  Revenue  Department. 

Assessed  valuations,  exemptions,  tax  rates,  and  tax  levies  by  county,  school 

district,  and  municipality. 
Local  Government  Financial  Report  -  Banking  and  Finance  Department. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  by  type  and  function  for  all  reporting  local  govern- 
ments, including  special  districts,  but  excluding  school  districts. 
Annual  Report  -  State  Board  of  Administration. 

Investment  operations  and  securities  held  on  behalf  of  agencies. 

Debt  service  operations  for  the  past  year;  debt  outstanding. 
Governmental  Finance  Series  -  U.S.  Census  Bureau  -  Governments  Division. 

GF  Series,  No.  1-6  give  financial  data  for  all  states  in  uniform  classification. 

Especially  No.  1-State  Tax  Collections  and  No.  3-State  Government  Finances. 
Operating  Procedures  -  Accounting  and  Auditing  Division. 

Financial  operating  procedures  of  the  Comptroller  for  all  state  agencies. 


STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  IN  1975 

Table  7.  Fiscal  Year,  Population,  and  Personal  Income 


July    1       1974' 


Tax    revenue 


3.791 
4,098 


Inn  ,uou 
068,000 
876,000 


577.000 
099,000 
877,000 


:  i.nuu 


2.266,000 
3.354,000 
3,762,000 
1,049,000 
4 ,089,000 

5  .  799",  000 
9,117,000 
3,905,000 
2 J334,000 
4,772,000 


574,000 
808 ,000 
,322,000 


2  .?..  ■  .000 


2,775.000 

681,000 

4.149.000 

12.017,000 

1,179,000 

469.000 


2,380 
8,660 


6,118 

3,765 

9,934 

3,614 

3,816 

3,196 

5,105 

3,929 
69,396 
27,631 
15,072 


16.528 
4,806 
24,329 


s,    Current.    Population    Rcpor 

_s,   Scries 

Coru.icri.-o,    aurv.-v    of    Current 

111-  in,-     - 

-  ,     o-.n-ri.-.-n.   .1     I  in  ■■■.  .■        i  ., 

1973-71, 

s,    Public    Employment    in    197 

,    May    197 

Source:      U.S.    Bureau  of    the    Census,    State    Tax    Collections    in    1975 


REVENUE        ESTIMATES 
METHODS   AND   PROCEDURES 


Revenue  estimating  in  Florida  differs  greatly  for  the  General  Revenue  Fund 
(unrestricted  funds)  and  for  Trust  Fund  revenues  (earmarked  funds).   In  both 
instances,  however,  the  emphasis  is  on  total  amounts  available  in  the  fund  (cash 
in  treasury)  or  account,  ratner  than  simply  the  yield  of  a  particular  source. 

General  Revenue  Fund  Estimates 

Primary  responsibility  for  estimating  available  resources  in  the  General 
Revenue  Fund  is  borne  by  the  Department  of  Administration.   An  econometric  model 
serves  as  a  basis  for  estimating  sales  tax  and  documentary  stamp  tax  collections. 
Some  additional  types  of  sources  are  being  incorporated  into  the  model.   In  the 
meanwhile,  extrapolation  of  statistical  trends,  with  subjective  modifications 
and  corrections  is  the  primary  approach  used  in  estimating  most  other  major  types 
of  General  Revenue  Fund  tax  collections. 

Over  the  past  decade  or  more,  a  revenue  estimating  round  table  has  developed 
as  a  voluntary  device  for  evaluating  preliminary  work  of  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration in  revenue  estimating.   It  consists  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Revenue,  Business  Regulation,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  Treasury;  and 
representatives  of  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  and  Tax  Committees  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations  and  Finance  and  Taxation.   Normally  this  process 
results  in  what  has  been  called  a  "consensus  revenue  estimate"  for  the  General 
Revenue  Fund.   This  estimate  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  Governor's  budget  recom- 
mendations and  for  legislative  appropriations.   The  latter  use  is  subject  to  modi- 
fications resulting  from  a  spring  (April)  review  of  the  first  estimate,  which 
usually  appears  in  January.   The  entire  estimate  is  subject  to  adjustments  both 
upward  and  downward  for  effects  of  new  legislation  proposed  or  enacted.   New 
legislative  proposals  and  enactments  are  measured  from  the  existing  revenue  estimate 
as  a  base  or  benchmark.   These  potential  or  actual  adjustments  are  usually  set  out 
in  fiscal  notes  prepared  by  Senate  or  House  committee  staffs. 

The  typical  calendar  of  estimate  preparation  and  revision  is  as  follows. 
January  1976   Preparation  and  announcement  of  General  Revenue  Fund  estimate 

for  1973-77  fiscal  year. 
April  19  76    Review  of  January  estimate  and  upward  or  downward  change  in 

the  estimate. 
June  1976     Downward  (or  upward,  if  indicated)  adjustment  of  the  January/ 

April  estimate  due  to  new  measures  becoming  law. 
January  1977   Revision  of  1976-/7  estimate,  if  needed;  preparation  and 

announcement  of  1977-78  estimate. 
April  1977    Review  of  January  1977  estimates  for  both  1976-77  and  1977-78 

estimates. 

Trust  Fund  Estimates 

Primary  responsibility  for  estimating  resources  in  the  various  Trust  Fund 
accounts  is  borne  by  the  agency  for  whose  use  the  funds  are  dedicated.   Certain 
exceptions  to  this  occur  where  a  particular  revenue  source  is  divided  between  the 
General  Revenue  Fund  and  some  earmarked  purpose.   An  example  of  this  is  Motor 
Vehicle  Licenses,  where  certain  "first  proceeds"  go  to  the  public  school  and 
community  college  construction  program  with  the  remainder  for  the  General  Revenue 
Fund. 

Reasonableness  of  agency  estimates  of  each  Trust  Fund  revenue  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  Department  of  Administration  in  preparing  the  Governor's  budget 
recommendations.   It  is  also  subject  to  review  by  the  House  and  Senate  staff  who 
are  working  on  the  General  Appropriations  Bills. 

Overriding  Financial  Limitations 


Florida's  Constitution  forbids  any  borrowing  for  operating  purposes.   The 
result  is  that  despite  any  legislative  appropriations  or  authorization  of  a  larger 
amount  of  spending,  no  more  can  be  expended  from  any  fund  than  the  amount  of  cash 
resources  available  in  that  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized.   This  serves  as  a  limitation  on  extravagant  revenue  estimates. 

The  Comptroller,  who  draws  all  state  warrants  for  payment  by  the  Treasurer, 
will  refuse  any  voucher  calling  for  expenditure  beyond  available  cash  funds.   In 
the  case  of  tne  General  Revenue  Fund  budget,  an  anticipated  shortfall  of  revenue 
must  be  met  either  by  the  Governor  cutting  back  the  spending  rate  or  by  the  Comp- 
troller doing  so  if  the  Governor  fails  to  act.   These  legal  requirements  exercise 
considerable  influence  over  revenue  estimating  and  legislative  appropriation 
decisions. 
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FLORIDA   STATE    TRE 


ASURY    FUNDS 


The  state  treasury  consists  of  four  funds  in  the  custody  of 


the  State 


(1)  General  Revenue  Fund 

(2)  Trust  Fund 

(3)  Working  Capital  Fund 

(4)  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Fund 

All  money  received  by  any  state  agency  is  required  to  be  deposited  in 
the  treasury   unless  specifically  exempted  from  this  requirement.   Receipts  in 
any  fund  may  be  by  direct  deposit  or  by  transfer  from  another  fund.   Disburse- 

ToTrr   n1"     treaSUry  3re  by  Warrant  draWn  UP°n  the  State  Treasurer  by  the 
Comptroller  upon  initiative  of  the  agency  authorized  to  make  the  expenditure. 

The  General  Revenue  Fund  consists  of  receipts  of  a  general  or  non- 
dedicated  nature.   About  fifty  percent  of  all  taxes,  licenses?  fees   and  other 
del" I"8  Tr11^  ^  Credited  t0  General  R—'  eith-  diec    u 
arunL^-f^L^^t^d.^  tranSf6r  fr°m  V3ri0US  Cl—  «'  ^tPribution 

n„.nn   ^J™*?    Fund  consists  of  receipts  that  are  earmarked  for  a  specific 
purpose   extner  by  general  law,  the  Constitution,  or  trust  agreement   Each 
receipt  is  credited  to  one  of  some  six  hundred  accounts  which  make  up  the  Trust 
Fund.   Some  accounts  show  relativelv  little  an-i^,-;i-^    ^a  l 

B    at  vear  end.  tt   0„!    L        f"1Y"y_and  SOIne  m^  show  z^o  cas 


balance  at  year  end.   For  example,  che7$472  ^W^t^^T^  If 

^h   !       u   accounts  can  be  grouped  into  the  following  distinct  types 
although  a  few  have  dual  characteristics: 

a.  Operating  -  funding  specific  activities  or  programs 

b.  Distribution  -  disbursing  to  local  governments 

c.  Distribution  -  disbursing  to  individuals 

d.  Projects  -  funding  construction  projects 

f"      ClTarino    "   a-:',1"8   rePalrS   3nd   rePlace^»ts   of   damaged    facilities 

t.      Clearing   -    dividing   receipts   among   other   accounts 

g.      Revolving   -   providing    loans,    petty    cash,    or  working   capital    funds. 


net    revenue 


The   Working   Capital   Fund   consists   of   an   amount    up    to   five   percent    of   the 
nue    collections    in   the   General   Revenue    Fund   for  preceding  year   trans- 
rom   the    General    Rm,0n„D    t?,~j    ■>.._  .  v       .  &   y    dr   crans 


f  ac  T general    Ke venue    Fund    for   preceding   vear   tranc- 

^i-r,2^j^^-rzz  —  buz  ™-? 


71  ,  bCaX   Period-      This    fund  serves    two  principal  Durooses        Tt 

is    an  emergency    financing  source    if  General   Revenue    Fund    receipts        U   short 
of   financing   appropriations.       It    is    a   source    for   temporary    "loans"   to  other 
not^u-renr"  ^l^ll^l^^   «*~»   -  -   -2* 


g   appropriations 

_„    kVUI(,ul,eiji      j.u<iiis      co  oune 

■quired    for  eit^7nV'tu        r8CeiptS    and   disbursements    do  not   match.      When 
■st-beariS  ,         these   purposes,    money   in   this    fund   is    invested   in 

t>L    Bearing    federal    spmru    oc 


interest-bearing  Federal  securities 

l^c   nf   ^6   F!d!ral    ReV6nUe    Sharin§    F"nd  was    created   in   1973    (Chapter    73-316 

thTFe   e      l":   ™LntafSferrln8   ^^   °f   ^^    —e   ^„g  money  hy 
cne    federal   government    from  an   account  within   the   Trust    F„nH        ti,q    ~      _  ■       ■ 

thpLro?urndtioitauthtorbity  for  expenditure  °f  T--^-"oe:ho°:r^ 

this    fund.       It   must   be    appropriated   annually   by   the    Legislature. 
Funds    in    the    State   Treasury,    1945-1975 

i^5z!9 1959-61   >  1961-73  1973   to   date 


General  Revenue 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
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State  Agencies 

General  Inspection... 

State  Road 

X 

Trust 

X 

Working  Capital 

X 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing 

Total  Funds 

Principal  References: 

6 

x  X 

x  x 

X 
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Florida  Statutes,  Sections  215.32;  215.31;  215.111-  215  IS- 

Laws  of  Florida:   22833(1945);  59-91;  59-257;  61-119;  73-196;  73-316 


WORKING        CAPITAL        FUND 


The   Working  Capital   Fund  was    first   established    in    1959   as    a  distinct 
fund   in   the   State    treasury.      It    consisted   of   surplus    funds    remaining   in    the 
General  Revenue    Fund   at    the   end  of   each   fiscal  period,    but    not    over   $50,000,000. 
The   principal   purpose  was    that    of  providing   a  source    of    temporary    loans    to   the 
General   Revenue   Fund,    or   to   other   funds,    when   fund  balances   were    temporarily    low. 
These    are   known   as    "equalization    transfers"   in   Florida  state    financial   adminis- 
tration.     They    are    required   to  be  repaid  during   the   same    fiscal  year. 

Not    until   the    close    of   the    1963-65    fiscal  biennium  was    any    substantial 
General  Revenue    Fund   surplus    realized.      The   Working   Capital    fund   balance  was 
less   than   $3,000,000   on  June    30,    1965,    but    the   General   Revenue    surplus    transfer 
brought    its   balance    to  more    than    $39,000,000.      The    1965-67    fiscal   biennium 
ended  with   a   surplus    of  more    than    $41,000,000,    hence    the   Working   Capital    Fund 
balance    first    reached   the    full    $50,000,000   maximum  eight   years    after   it   was 
established. 

In   every    recent    fiscal  period   since    1965,    the   Legislature   has   made    the 
Working  Capital  Fund  balance    available,    if   needed,    to    finance   General   Revenue 
Fund    appropriations.      During   the    1970-71    fiscal   year,    the    entire    $50,000,000 
balance  was    transferred  back   to  General  Revenue    for   that   purpose.      However,   when 
encumbrances   were    tabulated,    it  was    found   that    $21,300,000    remained   unencumbered. 
This  was    returned   to   the   Working   Capital   Fund,    and  was    again   appropriated   on    a 
contingent  basis.      Since    fiscal  year   1971-72   again  ended  with   a   substantial 
surplus,    this    fund   then   reached    the   statutory    limit    of    $50,000,000. 

New   legislation   in   1973    (Chapter    73-196,    Laws    of   Florida)    set    the    upper 
limit    of   the    fund   at    five   percent    of    the   previous   year's   net    revenue    collections 
in  General   Revenue.      Hence,    an   additional    $41,456,143  was    transferred    from  the 
June    30,    1973   surplus    into   the   Working   Capital   Fund    and    $13,648,207  was    transferred 
during   1974-75    to  bring   the    fund   to   5%   of    1973-74  General   Revenue   Fund  net    revenue. 

During   1974-75    a   revenue    shortfall    led   to   the    transfer   of    the   entire    fund 
balance    into   General   Revenue    to    cover  June    disbursements    and   ensuing  encumbrances. 
When    certification   of   encumbrances   was    completed   the    sum  of    $12,550,966.08   re- 
mained  as    surplus    to  be    returned   to   the   Working  Capital    Fund. 

WORKING    CAPITAL   FUND 


Fiscal 

Prior  Year 

Interest 

Year 

July    1    Balance 

Surplus   Transfer 

Credited 

June 

30   Balance 

1959-60 

$             -0- 

$   1,145,955.70 

$              -0- 

$      1 

145,955.70 

1960-61 

1,145,955.70 

-0- 

35,063.75 

1 

181,019.45 

1961-62 

1,181,019.45 

1,792,667.40 

7,693.35 

-0- 

1962-63 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

1963-64 

-0- 

2,997,854.40 

-0- 

2 

997,854.40 

1964-65 

2,997,854.40 

-0- 

71,661.54 

3 

069,515.94 

1965-66 

3,069,515.94 

36,628,851.38 

26,080.53 

39 

724,448.85 

1966-67 

39,724,448.85 

3,000,000.00a 

1,535,176.00 

44 

259,624.85 

1967-68 

44,259,624.85 

5,740,375.15a 

-0- 

50 

000,000.00 

1968-69 

50,000,000.00 

-0- 

-0- 

50 

000,000.00 

1969-70 

50,000,000.00 

-0- 

-0- 

50 

000,000.00 

1970-71 

50,000,000.00 

-0- 

-0- 

-0-            b 

19  71-72 

-0- 

21,321,167.76 

423,286.36 

21 

744,454.12 

1972-73 

21,744,454.12 

28,255,545.88c 

-0- 

50 

000,000.00 

1973-74 

50,000,000.00 

41,456,143.00 

-0- 

91 

456,143.00 

1974-75 

91,456,143.00 

13,648,207. OOd 

-0- 

-0-            e 

1975-76 

-0- 

12,550,966.08 

=  Transfer   of    $3,000,000   in   June    1967   and    $5,740,375.15    in 
August    1967    completed  Working  Capital    Fund,    but    actual 
General   Revenue    surplus  was    $41,318,570.29. 

=    Entire   balance   was    transferred   to   General    Revenue    during   1970-71. 

=   Actual   General  Revenue    Fund   surplus   was    about    $207,400,000   in- 
cluding  $50,000,000   due    to  Working   Capital   Fund. 

=   Transfer   amount    sufficient    to  bring  balance    of    fund   to   5%   of 
1973-74  net    revenue. 

=   Entire   balance    of    $105,104,350    transferred    to   General    Revenue 
in  June    19  75. 


Principal   Reference:      215.32(2)(c)    F.S. 


FEDERAL    REVENUE    SHARING    FUND 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Administration 

continue  S.S^  Lth  rn^by  tlt^T Fu S"tS  1 1*  ""J  '"^  *" 

cexved  and  keep  them  invested  until  needed  for  disbursement.   Interest  earned  on 
such  xnvestments  must  also  be  credited  to  this  same  fund.   As  of  June  30   1975 
interest  earned  had  amounted  to  $14,112,093  but  only  $1,093,015  had  been 'recorded 

m  the  Fund,  the  remainder  having  been  re-invested.'  recorded 

Entitlements  for  1972  calendar  year  were  paid  in  two  installments  (December  1972 
and  January  1973)    Thereafter,  each  calendar  year's  entitlement  is  being  paid 
in  quarterly  installments  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter 

share   Th-eCeiVeS  ^  "^  °'    **   """**   all°"^  to  Florida  as  heArea 
share   This  program  was  enacted  as  a  five-year  program  which  will  end  with  the 
calendar  year  1976.   Whether  the  program  will  be  renewed  or  under  what  conditions 

the^eSn-3  Pr6Sent^  "f*™ '      ^^  *****«'  b*  F1°^  and  the  outlook  for 
the  remaining  years  of  this  program  are  shown  below. 

FiSCal  Year         Grants  Interest  Earnings         Appropriated 

1972-73  $61,802,525  $   373  785  * 

lln-lt  Il-ITAH  If^-lll  i".5oo,ooo 

1975-76  ^Mlllll  lllllfol  llfZ'Z 

1976~77  50,350,000e  4,050,O00e  o.uuu.uuu 

Estimated  amounts  based  on  information  from 

Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  in  May  1975. 

Sharing  Formulas:   For  each  state  the  better  of  two  formulas 

a.  Three  factors  -  population;  tax  effort;  personal  income. 

b.  Five  factors  -  population;  urbanized  population;  tax  effort; 

population  inversely  by  per  capita  income;  income  tax  collections. 

Better  for  Florida  -  three  factor  formula;  however,  the  gain  is 
relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  five-factor  formula. 

Reference:   Federal  Statute  -  Public  Law  92-512. 


STATE        FUNDS 
OUTSIDE        THE        STATE        TREASURY 

Florida   Statutes   provide    certain   exceptions    to   the    general    require- 
ment   of   deposits    in   the   state    treasury.      In   a    few   instances,    the   statutory 
authorization    for   deposits    outside    the    treasury    is    less    than    clear,    although 
the   practice    is    followed. 

The    Department   of   Administration   may    authorize    clearing   accounts    and 
revolving   funds    to   be   kept    outside    the    treasury,    in  banks    approved  by   the 
State    Board  of  Administration    (18.101   F.S.). 

All    funds    of   the    State    Board   of   Administration   are   maintained   outside 
the    treasury    (344.17   F.S.),    and  no  budgets    are    filed  with    the   Legislature. 

With   approval    of   the   Board   of   Regents,    state    universities   may    deposit 
several   types    of    funds   outside    the   treasury    (240.095,    241.621,    243.07   F.S.): 

(1)      Student    deposits;       (2)      Student    activity    funds;       (3)      Scholar- 
ship   funds    from  private    sources;       (4)      Student    loan    funds;       (5)      Con- 
tractor's  bid   deposits;       (6)    Vending  machine    collections:     (7)    Alumni 
association    funds;       (3)    Private    gifts,    grants,    bequests,    or   donations; 
(9)    Sponsored   research    funds;       (10)    Borrowed    funds;       (11)    Grant    funds. 

As    a  matter  or  practice,    however,    the    last    three    types    are    deposited 
in   the   state   treasury. 

Community    college    funds,    including   state    aid   payments,    are    all   main- 
tained outside    the    treasury    (Chapter   230   F.S.). 

Certain    funds    of    the   Military   Department,    principally    armory    rentals, 
are    deposited  outside    the    treasury    (250.41   F.S.). 

Florida  Turnpike    funds    are   maintained   outside    the    treasury,    except 
for   reimbursements    to   the   Highway    Patrol    (340.18   F.S.).      Orlando   -    Orange 
County   Expressway    (348. 755 (3) (b)    F.S.)    and   Jacksonville    Expressway 
(349.05(3) (a)    F.S.)    also  maintain   their    funds    outside    the    treasury,    as    quasi- 
state    agencies. 

All    funds    of    the    State    Board   of    Bar    Examiners    are    held   by    the    Supreme 
Court,    since    1955    (454.022    F.S.). 

Funds    of   state    agencies    outside    the   state    treasury    are    usually    subject 
to   state    audit    by    the   Auditor  General. 


AUTHORITY        TO        SPEND        STATE        FUNDS 

The    Florida   Constitution   provides    that    no   money   may   be    drawn    from   the 
state   treasury  except   by   appropriation.      Making   appropriations    of   state    funds 
is    the   prerogative    of    the    Legislature.      Statutes   provide   that    all   appropri- 
ations   are   maximum  appropriations,    based   upon    collection  of   sufficient    rev- 
enues        Prime    responsibility    for    avoiding    a    deficit    falls    upon    the    Governor 
as    caxef  budget   officer,    but    the    Comptroller   is    directed   to   act    if   the   Governor 
does   not   do   so  when    funds    appear   to  be    insufficient.      Temporary   shortages 

fLTV?   ?7  ""I  ^   m6t   bY    USe    °f   "^^li^tion   transfers"   from  other 

funds,    but    these   must   be    repaid   during   the    same    fiscal  year. 


Spending   authority   evolves    from  actions    of    the    Legisl 


gislature    in   five 


(1) 


General  appropriations  act.   This  enactment  of  law  makes  pro- 
visions for  most  state  agency  spending  through  appropriations 
tor  salaries,  expenses,  and  other  categories  of  disbursements 
from  the  General  Revenue  Fund  and  the  Trust  Fund  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  period. 

(2)  Special  appropriation  act.   This  type  of  enactment  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  specific  item  or  program  either  as  a  lump  sum  or 
m  terms  of  the  common  disbursement  categories.   This  is  gen- 
erally used  for  items  supplemental  to  the  general  appropriation 
act  or  to  provide  funding  for  a  new  program. 

(3)  General  law  providing  for  appropriation  of  Trust  Fund  money  for 
the  purpose  for  which  received  or  according  to  the  law  or  trust 
agreement  applicable.   (This  provision  does  not  apply  to  the 
recently  created  Federal  Revenue  Snaring  Fund).   The  1975  general 
appropriations  act  did  include  about  two  hundred  thirty  Trust 
Fund  accounts  in  its  authorized  spending  provisions. 

(4)  General  law  directing  the  disbursement  of  the  "amount  necessary" 
for  a  particular  use.   This  is  most  common  in  connection  with 
payment  of  retirement  allowances  and  making  refunds  of  state 
taxes  paid  in  error.   This  applies  to  both  General  Revenue  and 
irust  Fund  accounts  in  specific  situations. 

(5)  Constitutional  provisions  which  embody  detailed  operating  and  spend- 
ing provisions,  such  as  Article  XII  Section  18  (1885). 

Principal  References: 

Florida  Constitution,  Article  VII  Section  1(c) 

Florida   Statutes,    Sections    215.18;    215. 32 (2) (b) 3;    216.221 

EQUALIZATION        TRANSFERS 

Equalization    transfers    are    a   device   provided   by    law   to  meet    the    cash 
flow  problems   encountered   in   various   state    funds    from  time    to   time.      Section 
215.18  Florida   Statutes    says    that   whenever   any    fund   in   the   state    treasury    is 
temporarily   snort    of    cash,    but    another   fund   has    a   cash  balance   more    than  suf- 
ficient   for    its    operations,    the   Administration   Commission,   with    the    concurrence 

,th     GOVefrn°r'    may   °rdey   a   te™P°^ry    transfer   of   cash  between   the    two    funds. 
Such    transfers    (borrowing)    are   without    interest    payment,    but   must    be    repaid 
during   tne   same    fiscal   year. 

During   the    1960's,    equalization    transfers   were    used   during    the   early 
months    of   each    fiscal   year   to  bolster   the    cash   balance    in    the   General   Revenue 
Fund.       These    transfers   were    generally    made    from   either    the    Trust    Fund    cash 
control    or    from    the   Working    Capital    Fund.       In   more    recent    years,    these    have 
been    used   infrequently   or  not    at    all.      Shifting   of    larger   proportions    of   Gen- 
eral  Revenue    receipts    into    the    first    half   of   the   year   and   existence   of   larger 
beginning   cash   balances   have    substantially    reduced    the    need    for  and   use   of 
equalization    transfers. 


Equalization    transfers  have    been    used    in    recent    years    in    the    two 

revenue   sharing    funds    to   even  out    monthly    distributions'  to    cities   and   tc 

despite    the    irregular    monthly  collections    of    the    earmarked    tax    revenues 
out    the   year. 
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1975  -  76  BUDGET  CYCLE 
PRINCIPAL  STEPS  IN  BUDGET  PROCEDURE 

1.   DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

a.  Instructions  issued  to  all  agencies  for  submission  of 
legislative  budget  requests  and  proposed  plans  of 
operation 

b.  Legislative  budget  request  documents  received  from  "^  ™ 
agencies  (Copies  to  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

and  House  Appropriations  Committee)  n  «.  M 

c   Legislative  budget  requests  analyzed  for  Governor  olt      77-jat   75 

2.   GOVERNOR  -  Public  hearings  held  on  agency  budget  requests        Dec   74- 


INTERAGENCY  REVENUE  ESTIMATING  COMMITTEE  -  Estimate  of 
revenue  in  1974-75  (revised)  and  in  1975-76  for 
Governor  and  Legislature 


4.  GOVERNOR  -  Budget  Recommendations  presented  to  Legislature 

5.  LEGISLATURE 


6.  GOVERNOR  -General  Appropriations  Act  reviewed  for  approval 

or  disapproval  F 

7.  LEGISLATURE  -  Consideration  of  any  item  vetoes  by  Governor 

8.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  -  General  Appropriations  Act  received 

from  Governor  (Session  law  number  75-280) 

9.  LEGISLATURE  -  Letter  of  Intent  issued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION  -  Approved  1975-76  Operating 
Budget  furnished  to  each  agency 

11.   STATE  AGENCIES  -  Execution  of  1975-76  Operating  Budgets 
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75 


Jan   75 

Mar   75 


a.  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  -  Public  hearings  held  on  agency 
budget  requests 

b.  Subcommittee  analysis  of  budget  requests  and  recom-        ^   ^"^  75 
mendations;  recommendations  to  full  committees  in 

Senate  and  in  House 
c   Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  House  Appropri-        ^   74""Apr  ?5 
ations  Committee  -  General  appropriations  bill 
developed 

d.  Senate  and  House  -  General  Appropriations  bill  passed  ^   '' 
in  each  house. 

e.  Senate  and  House  -  Conference  meeting  on  differing  **7      ?5 
versions  of  appropriations  bill 

f.  Senate  and  House  -  Enactment  of  the  General  Appropri-  **   " 
ations  Act  (Adoption  of  Conference  Report) 


May  75 

May  75 

May  75 

May  75 

Jun  75 

Jun  75 
Jul   75— Jun  76 


NOTE 


Although  the  fiscal  appropriation  and  accounting  period  is 
twelve  months,  the  budget  cycle  is  at  least  twenty-four 
months  in  length.   Repetition  of  the  cycle  for  1976-77 
fiscal  year  will  begin  with  item  1  a  above,  in  July  1975 
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COMPUTERIZATION  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION  PROCESS 


Throughout  most  of  the  appropriations  process,  data  concerning  numbers  of 
positions  and  dollar  amounts  for  each  budget  entity  are  handled  through  the 
legislative  computer  (IBM  370  Model  145). 

Starting  with  an  historical  data  base  of  information  for  each  budget  entity 
by  appropriation  category  and  fund,  all  agency  requests,  recommendations  of 
the  Governor,  and  recommendations  of  the  appropriations  subcommittees  are 
entered  into  the  computer  data  file  as  separate  fields  of  information.   Com- 
parisons can  be  secured  by  both  video  screen  and  hard  copy  outputs. 

Updating  of  subcommittee  recommendations  in  line  with  committee  decisions 
allows  development  of  a  complete  General  Appropriations  Bill  representing 
any  of  the  following: 

a.  Governor's  bill 

b.  Senate  bill 

c.  House  bill 

d.  Conference  bill 

Use  of  the  computer  permits  any  of  the  three  major  budget  making  entities 
(Governor,  Senate,  House)  to  enter  data  concerning  their  decisions  and 
recommendations  into  the  computer,  but  to  retain  security  from  access  by 
others  until  that  entity  releases  security.   This  security  applies  to  both 
video  and  print-out  access. 

Waiver  of  the  rules  applying  to  bill  format  in  both  Senate  and  House  permits 
an  appropriations  bill  that  is  being  considered  for  passage  in  the  Legislature 
to  be  produced  by  multilithing  a  computer  print-out.   The  General  Appropri- 
ations Acts  of  1972,  1973,  and  1974  were  produced  in  this  manner.   During  the 
1974  session,  explanatory  data  consisting  of  both  narrative  and  figures  were 
produced  by  computer  print-out  for  use  on  the  Senate  floor  during  consideration 
of  the  Senate  bill. 


GOVERNMENTAL  FINANCES  IN  1975 
Table  2.  Summary  of  State  Tax  Revenue:    1973  to  1975 


Delaware.  .  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois. . . 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Mississippi 
Missouri  .  .  . 

Nebraska.  .. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshi 
New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico. 
New  York. . . 
North  Carol 
North  Dakot 
Ohio 

Oklahoma... 

Pennsy lvani 
Rhode  Islam 
South   Carol 

South  Dakot 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia... 

»est  Virgin 
Wisconsin. . 


• 


Source:       U.S.    Bureau   of    the    Census,    State    Tax    Collections    in    1975 
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STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  IN  1975 

Table  3.  State  Tax  Revenue,  by  Type  of  Tax:    1975 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 


»■«« 

,o,l 

gross 
table  4) 

ssr.1 

....                 . 
,1 

Corpo- 

' 

Property 

Death 
gift 

Severance 

Document 

Other' 

Number  of   States 
_£t„.... 

All  States 

50 
SO. 141, 314 

1,111.317 
203.459 
933.399 
652,646 

9.564.630 

366.425 

1.058.902 

336.333 

2.791.223 

1 .547.774 

575.549 

298.069 

4.409.545 

1.353.950 

1.061.960 

769,035 

1.52s]g92 

369.015 

1.730.7:3 

- 

3.485.965 

2.022.223 

797,390 

1 .302.972 

232.712 

-     ■ 

2,100.903 

519.551 
3,93s.. 223 
1,900.410 

263,638 
3,039.163 

933.735 

793.0.0 

4.733.435 

956.581 

17: . :27 

1 .140.610 

3.636.623 

393, HOI 

186.996 

1  .554,074 

74u.-;::> 

- 

154.263 

43,339.098 

734.597 
33.752 
579.665 
403.769 
4.830,845 

441.614 
735,513 

-:   -:- 

2,114.331 
976,613 

364.430 

137.970 

2.504.642 

1.201.920 

484.146 

424.431 
696.390 
683.408 
251.781 
796,163 

797.316 

1  .330.820 

797,326 

- 
775,523 

69,571 
272.423 
207.168 

93.313 
1,407,027 

317,609 

1      -  - 

-     - 

409.092 
146.229 
2.410.685 
200,569 
602 .530 

145,937 
79: .436 
2,445.885 
243.31-9 
96,415 

828,860 

1  ,232.095 

545,442 

■ 

102.2  59 

t 

50 

6,282,504 

81,620 
26,576 
50.773 
54.135 
454,060 

61,538 
73.173 
93.400 
276.547 
62.491 

6.702 
36.256 
379.375 
104.333 
124.243 

63.191 
67.067 
97.514 
33,23,5 
94,013 

98,576 

331,315 

•    68: 

52,2  35 
136,903 

21,302 

44.5T5 
41.292 
26,513 
279,713 

39,936 

399.330 
158.192 
27,782 
361 .134 

113,382 

10.1.777 

506.394 

• 

45,634 

18,770 
161.580 
431 .093 
22,290 
19.365 

114,247 
104.4S3 
47,320 
1 19,332 

26.47U 

18.819,472 

189,964 
87,658 

157,537, 

126. 192 

2,456,573) 

230.493 
13.573 
137.598 

373.91c 

iiji: 

1 , 136 .918 

358.899 

170.044 
2  13. 4 13 
108.3  70 

1  1  .  ■    13 
1 

985,616 
Sli.427 
307, 103 
92,687 
311,334 

.- 
73, 136 

8.S62 
45.942 

56.575 
3,588,584 

549.927 
64.530 
731 .735 

162.741 
427.002 
995 . 409 
79,692 
210.995 

18,436 

104,919 
5S.140 

547,125 

119,237 

873,723 

X 

46 

6,642,049 

56.15S 
17.344 
49,553 
54,469 
1.252.633 

58,115 
140.365 

17.545 
180.256 
119,353 

31.505 
28.162 
306.328 
77, 127 
63,612 

35.33" 
116.62.: 
78,66t 
20.13 
92. 00-! 

2^3.52 
222.641 
195.  9u. 
33.70- 
56.40 

22,07< 

25.35 

X 

26.321 

- 

13    3! 
.-  -     |0 

19.96 
267.31 

42.53 
• 
601  .01 
36. 6S 
82. 6R 

1,36 
126.71 

18,00 
9,92 

117,06 

X 

19.12 

153,40 

« 

45 

1,450,933 

28,593 
6.566 
97.158 
1.625 
327.747 

1.697 

1.406 
53.492 
6.123 

325 
4,246 
32.034 

1         ■- 

13,294 

I         35,364 

26 

i           10.250 

j          52,419 

595 

114.062 

3.076 
i            3,952 

10.604 

1  13 

17.586 

5,724 

- 

13.994 
25.381 
23.222 
I      II  8 
91  .335 

XI 

57 

47.831 

4,641 

3.357 

«                    X) 

258 

291 

>            19.442 

1S6.641 

1                  653 

7            92.087 
5,739 

49 

3,952 

3.713 

1.621 

239,636 

IS. 631 
46,263 

S.039 
34.294 

4,907 

3.479 
3.631 
74,337 
36.413 
29.460 

11 ,133 

1 1 , 666 
8  .  500 

61 ,174 
3G. 121 

42.205 
4.730 

13.053 

5,395 

'Jx) 

5,969 

33.155 

1  .567 
1  16, 161 
27.724 
1  .679 
24.730 

24.609 

126.338 
7.925 

6.332 

4.501 
27.340 
47  ,868 
3.735 
2,997 

19,266 
35.633 

30 

1 ,741 ,112 

29,347 

7,26.4 
3.136 

2.361 

X) 

30.005 
X  ) 

X) 
481 

475 

700 
99,039 

S4S.510 

X) 

4  .  580 
35 ,897 

21,537 

14,685 
953 
177 
153 

71,626 
X) 

6,880 
3.892 

128,096 
3.034 

1  ,529 

666,876 

6,238 

655 
23,203 

504 
18, 176 

29 
415,175 

3,485 

;x) 

(X) 
1,335 

.X) 

(X) 

6,779 

102.248 

3,319 

713 

3,199 

X) 

1  .485 

;x) 

1,375 

(X) 

461 

13,079 

6,239 
|X) 

8,830 
(X) 

315 
596 
833 

:X) 

;x) 

'(X) 

X) 

212 

45,712 

5,051 

tx) 

10,545 

1  ,440 

15,715 
2,049 
1,525 
1  .  175 

16 

33,006 

(X) 



2,148 

(X) 

Arkansas 

-:i 

Co lorado 

Delaware 

2,236 
(X) 

'ix) 

(X) 

x) 

1,049 

(X) 

IX) 

Illinois 

(X) 
(X) 

(X) 

iX) 

KeEtuckJ 

(X) 

(X) 
(X) 

Maryland 



2,451 
[X) 

,x) 

15,240 
IX) 
162 

477 

»»*«** 

(X) 

(X) 

nshare. . . 

Ne»  Mexico 

Ne.    York 

North   Carolina.  . 
No.-tl    Dakota 

3 

(X) 

(X) 

tx) 

155 
(X) 

(X) 

Oklahoaa 

1,588 
(X) 

Rhode    Island.... 
Soutn    Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

(X) 
(X) 

!X) 

(X) 

2,529 

(X) 

IX) 

Verno 

927 

Virginia 

»ashink-ton 



302 

■     15 
1,853 

Not    applicable. 


Source:      U.S.    Bu'eau   of   the    Census,    State   Tax   Collections 


1975 
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PERSONAL      INCOME      TAX 
Only    Major   Type    of   Tax  Not    Employed    By    Florida 


Reference:   Florida  Constitution  (1885)  Art.  IX  Sec.  11 
Florida  Constitution  (1968)  Art.  VII  Sec.  5 


1930 


No  personal  income  tax  has  ever  been  levied  by  Florida,  nor  could  such  tax  be 
levied  without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.   Florida's  position: 

1924   Adoption  of  SJR  135  (1923)  forbade  imposition  of  any  tax  on  inheritances 
or  income  of  residents  or  citizens. 

Adoption  of  HJR  35  (1929)  allowed  for  an  estate  or  inheritance  tax  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  any  credit  or  deduction  against  the  Federal  tax. 
(The  Federal  estate  tax  law  of  1926  allowed  an  80%  credit  against  the 
Federal  tax  liability  for  such  state  taxes). 

1968   Adoption  of  a  new  Constitution  continued  the  prohibition  of  taxes  on 

estates  or  inheritances  or  on  income  in  excess  of  any  allowable  credit 
against  or  deduction  from  any  similar  tax  levied  by  the  United  States  or 
any  state  (See  HJR  1-2X,  1968). 

1971   Adoption  of  HJR  7-B  (1971)  permitted  an  income  tax  on  incomes  of  other 
than  natural  persons,  but  limited  it  to  5%  with  $5,000  exemption.   (See 
Corporation  Income  Tax  elsewhere  in  this  handbook)  . 

Other  States 

States  not  levying  a  personal  income  tax,  in  addition  to  Florida,  are  the 
following:   Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  (total  of  six). 
States  levying  a  limited  tax  on  personal  incomes  are:   Connecticut  (capital  gains) 
New  Hampshire  (interest  and  dividends);  New  Jersey  (commuter  tax);  and  Tennessee 
(interest  and  dividends)  (total  of  four).   All  other  income  taxing  states 
(total  of  forty)  levy  broad  based  taxes  on  personal  income. 

The  first  modern  state  tax  on  personal  incomes  that  was  an  administrative  and 
fiscal  success  was  that  of  Wisconsin  (1911).   Hawaii's  tax  was  older,  however 
(adopted  in  1901).   The  Federal  personal  income  tax  began  in  1913.   Other 
state  adoption  dates  are  the  following: 

1912  Mississippi 

1915  Oklahoma 

1916  Massachusetts,  Virginia 

1917  Delaware,  Missouri 
1919  New  York,  North  Dakota 

1921  North  Carolina 

1922  South  Carolina 
1929  Arkansas,  Georgia 
19  30  Oregon 

1931  Idaho,  Utah,  Vermont 

1933  Alabama,  Arizona,  Kansas, 

Montana,  New  Mexico 


Tax  Rate  Schedules 

Rate  schedule  of  the  income  taxing  states  show  considerable  variation,  ranging 
during  1975  from  as  low  as  .5%  to  as  high  as  19.8%.   While  a  few  states  employ 
flat  rates  at  all  levels  of  income,  about  one-third  of  the  states  employ  from 
six  to  ten  bracket  rates  and  nearly  as  manv  use  more  than  ten  different  rates. 


Productivity 

Personal  income  taxes  are  the  second  largest  source  of  state  tax  revenue, 
close  to  one-half  the  total  amount  raised  by  general  sales  taxes.   Collections 
in  1974-75  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  in  California,  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
Massachusetts,  four  of  the  ten  largest  states.   In  seven  other  states,  total 
collections  exceeded  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Id 


1934 

Iowa,  Louisiana 

1935 

California 

1936 

Kentucky 

1937 

Colorado,  Maryland 

1949 

Alaska 

1961 

West  Virginia 

1963 

Indiana 

1967 

Michigan,  Nebraska 

1969 

Illinois,  Maine 

1971 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania 

Minnesota, 

Rhode  Island 

STATE    LOTTERY 
Revenue  Source  Not  Employed  By  Florida 


Reference:   Florida  Constitution  (1885)  Art.  Ill  Sec.  23 
Florida  Constitution  (1968)  Art.  X  Sec.  7 


Florida 

1766   Council  of  West  Florida  authorized  a  private  one. 

1828   Florida  Territory  Lottery,  $6,000  for  Duval  County  Courthouse. 

1838  Tropical  Plant  Company  of  Florida  (private),  $10,000  authorized  for  funds 
to  buy  a  scientific  library,  tools  and  machinery,  unusual  seed,  etc.,  in 
their  efforts  to  acclimate  tropical  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

1894  Louisiana  Lottery  operated  from  a  building  in  Port  Tampa  City  through  a 
loophole  in  the  Constitution  of  1885. 

1968  Adoption  of  a  new  Constitution  continued  the  prohibition  on  lotteries, 
public  or  private. 

Other  States 

There  were  13  state  lotteries  in  operation  in  1975.   (These  states  accounted  for 
over  40%  of  the  population  in  the  U.S.  in  1970.)   Lotteries  were  held  by  24  of 
the  first  33  states;  however,  they  were  prohibited  after  1895.   The  first  modern 
state  lottery  was  adopted  by  New  Hampshire  in  1964.   Other  state  adoption  dates 
are  as  follows: 


1967  New  York 

1971  New  Jersey 

1972  Connecticut,    Massachusetts,    Michigan,    Pennsylvania 

1973  Maryland 

1974  Illinois,  Maine,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island 
19  75  Delaware 

Lottery  proposals  are  actively  being  considered  bv  several  other  states. 


Tax  Rate  Schedules 

Lotteries,  contests  in  which  tickets  are  exchanged  for  money  and  the  winners 
are  determined  in  a  chance  drawing,  are  operated  as  a  public  corporation  by  a 
state  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.   The  net  revenue  to  the  state  is  determined 
by  what  remains  after  operating  expenses  and  nrize  payments  are  deducted  from 
gross  sales.   The  state's  share  is  usually  around  45%. 


Productivity 

Small  percentage  of  total  state  revenues  ranging  from  .6%  in  New  York  to  3.1% 
in  New  Jersey,  but  a  large  sum  from  an  absolute  standpoint.   In  1975,  Michigan 
received  $62.4  million,  Illinois  $58.2  million  (partial  year),  Pennsylvania 
$52.3  million,  New  York  $68.9  million,  New  Jersey  $49.5  million,  Massachusetts 
S42.2  million,  and  Ohio  $41.4  million  (partial  year). 
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AUTO    ROAD    TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  323 
Administered  bv :   Public  Service  Commission 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$2,178,105 

-26.10% 

1973-74 

2,947,304 

59.46 

1972-73 

1,848,342 

35.52 

1971-72 

1,363,935 

-39.40 

1970-71 

2,250,600 

71.52 

DISPOSITION 

Twenty-five  percent  to  general  revenue  fund;  10%  for  administration;  $25  for 

each  certificate  holder  maintaining  a  depot,  warehouse,  station  or  agency  in 

any  municipality  to  revenue  sharing  fund  for  cities;  balance  to  revenue 
sharing  trust  fund  for  counties. 


BASE  AND  RATE 

Motor  vehicles  used  for  transporting  persons  or  property  for  compensation, 
$10  -  $200  per  vehicle,  depending  upon  number  of  axles,  area  traveled,  and 
type  of  cargo.   Fractional  rates  for  portions  of  a  year  are  provided. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 


The  road  tax  is  treated  as  a  business 
customers  of  the  motor  carriers. 


>st  and  hence  is  borne  ultimately  by 


HISTORY 

The  forerunner  of  the  road  tax  was  the  mileage  tax,  a  form  of  which  has 
existed  in  Florida  since  the  1929  bus  transportation  mileage  tax.   The  road 
tax  was  substituted  for  the  mileage  tax  in  1965  in  order  to  decrease  admin- 
istration and  compliance  costs.   The  legislative  changes  since  1965  have 
been  mainly  in  distribution  methods.   In  1970,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
allowance  for  administration  costs  was  increased  from  5%  to  the  present  10% 
portion.   The  1972  Legislature  provided  for  distribution  to  cities  and 
counties  through  two  revenue  sharing  trust  funds.   In  1973,  collection  date 
was  changed  from  July  1  to  January  1  and  half-year  apportionment  substituted 
for  the  former  quarterly  apportionment. 


OTHER  STATES 

Forty-six  states  have  a  tax  on  motor  carriers,  either  in  the  form  of  a  mileage 
tax  or  a  road  tax.   The  rates  vary  among  states,  but  commonly  are  graduated 
according  to  weight,  cargo,  area  traveled,  and  number  of  axles. 
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AUTO    TITLE   AND    LIEN    FEES 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  319 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles 


Fiscal  Y 

ear 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$6,667,817 

-9.24% 

1973-74 

7,347,019 

-3.66 

1972-73 

7,625,887 

14.33 

1971-72 

6,669,848 

16.62 

1970-71 

5,719,307 

1.53 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

$2.00  each  for:   original  certificate  of  title,  assignment  by  a  lienholder , 
duplicates  of  title,  memorandum  certificates,  and  noting  a  lien  and  its 
satisfaction.   Application  for  title  must  be  made  within  10  days  of 
acquisition,  subject  to  S 1 . 00  late  fee  penalty. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

The  tax  burden  of  auto  title  and  related  fees  is  borne  by  resident  individ- 
ual vehicle  owners,  but  businesses  so  taxed  treat  such  fees  as  business 
costs;  hence  they  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  customers  of  the  firm. 


HISTORY 

In  1923,  Florida  passed  an  act  to  protect  the  title  of  motor  vehicles  within 
the  state.   The  act  provided  for  the  issuance  and  registration  of  certifi- 
cates of  ownership.   In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  motor  vehicle 
title  law  in  1941,  fees  were  set  at  $.50  each.   In  1947,  the  fees  were  in- 
creased to  $1.00  each,  and  in  1967,  the  fees  were  raised  to  their  present 
level.   Fees  were  at  first  earmarked  for  the  expenses  of  administration,  but 
in  1951  they  were  designated  for  the  General  Revenue  Fund.   The  fee  for  late 
application  for  a  title  was  increased  in  1975. 


OTHER  STATES 

Thirty-eight  other  states  assess  a  fee  for  issuance  of  a  title  certificate, 
and  many  of  the  states  which  do  not  assess  a  fee  for  an  original  title, 
charge  a  nominal  fee  for  a  duplicate.   The  fee  varies  among  the  states  from 
$.75  in  Texas  to  $5.00  in  Virginia  and  Indiana.   The  most  common  fee  is  $1.00. 
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EVERAGE    LICENSES 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapters  561  to  568 
Administered  by:   Division  of  Beverage 


Fiscal  Yr 

Collections  *>a-> 

State 

Counties 

Cities 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$11,436,256 

$5,674,763 

$2,703,743 

$3,006,020 

2.96% 

1973-74 

11,107,859 

5,556,876 

2,632,162 

2,939,005 

4.18 

1972-73 

10,662,489 

5,264,722 

2,504,423 

2,825,316 

4.96 

1971-72 

10,159,043 

4,943,940 

2,382,737 

2,704,261 

43.09 

1970-71 

7,100,000e 

2,228,953 

2,200,000e 

2,700,000e 

(a)  Actual  collections,  not  necessarily  total  of  amounts  distributed  to 
counties,  cities,  and  state  General  Revenue  Fund 

DISPOSITION 

24%  of  license  tax  imposed  and  collected  within  county  is  returned  to  county 
tax  collector;  38%  of  license  tax  imposed  and  collected  within  an  incorporated 
municipality  is  returned  to  municipality;  remainder  to  state  general  revenue 
fund. 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Beer:   Vendor,  on-premises  $40  -  $200  depending  on  county  size,  off-premises 
50%  of  on-premises  rate.   Manufacturers  of  malt  liquor  -  $3,000.   Distribu- 
tors, beer  $1,250. 

Wine:   Vendor,  on-premises  $120  -  $280  depending  on  size  of  county;  off- 
premises  50%  of  on-premises  rate.   Manufacturers  of  wine  $1,000;  wine  and 
cordials,  $2,000.   Distributors  of  wine  $1,250. 

Spirits :   Vendor,  on-premises  $600  -  $1,750  depending  on  size  of  county;  off- 
premises  is  75%  of  on-premises  rate.   Manufacturers  distilling  liquors  $4,000; 
blending  $4,000.   Distributors  $4,000.   Different  rates  for  vendor  licenses 
apply  to  transportation  companies,  night  clubs,  private  clubs,  race  tracks, 
and  jai-alai  frontons.   License  rates  are  stated  as  state,  county  and  city 
licenses.   Collection  data  prior  to  1971-72  are  partially  estimated;  adminis- 
tration was  by  county  and  municipal  tax  collectors. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  a  cost  imposed  on  all  firms  in  the  industry,  the  burden  of  license  costs 
is  borne  by  the  consuming  public. 

HISTORY 

Florida  legalized  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  1933,  subject 
to  county  approval.   Basically  the  same  form  and  rates  of  licenses  were  in 
effect  from  1935  until  1971.   Until  1937,  transfer  of  licenses  was  prohibited. 
Vendors'  licenses  have  been  limited  to  one  per  2500  residents,  but  special 
licenses  issued  to  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  clubs  are  outside  the  quotas. 
In  1971,  quotas  were  frozen  temporarily.   Also  in  1971,  rates  were  set  at  in- 
creased levels.   Licenses  are  no  longer  issued  on  both  municipal  and  county 
levels,  but  revenues  from  a  combined  license  are  shared  with  counties  and  cities 
in  which  establishments  are  located. 

OTHER  STATES 

Every  state  which  allows  alcoholic  beverages  to  be  sold  by  private  industry 
imposes  a  vendor's  license  fee.   All  states  impose  a  license  fee  on  manu- 
facturing or  distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages.   There  is  no  uniform  rate 
schedule  among  the  states  for  comparisons,  but  in  amount  of  revenues  raised 
from  liquor  licenses,  Florida  ranks  high  among  all  states,  although  some 
states  do  not  collect  the  local  license  fees  as  does  Florida. 
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BEVERAGE   TAX 
Florida  Statutes:   Chapters  561  to  568 
Administered  by:   Division  of  Beverage 
Fiscal  Yr    Collections       Spirits        Wine  Beer Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$172,818,250 

$79,899,996 

$18 

178 

618 

$74,739,636 

2.32% 

1973-74 

168,913,954 

78,658,827 

17 

,840 

368 

72,414,759 

8.89 

1972-73 

155,123,825 

73,819,822 

17 

389 

619 

63,914,384 

10.95 

1971-72 

139,819,593 

67,075,226 

15 

,682 

669 

57,061,698 

8.92 

1970-71 

128,368,247 

62,733,558 

14 

,082 

157 

51,552,532 

7.02 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Beer,  32c  per  gallon  or  4c  per  pint;  wine  under  14%  alcohol  by  weight,  $1.15 
per  gallon  (57.5c  per  gallon  if  manufactured  in  Florida  from  local  products); 
wines  over  14%  alcohol  by  weight,  $1.60  per  gallon  (80c  per  gallon  if  manu- 
factured in  Florida);  natural  sparkling  wine,  $2.30  per  gallon  ($1.07  per  gal- 
lon if  manufactured  in  Florida);  spirits,  $3.75  per  gallon  (14%  to  48%  alcohol) 
and  $7.52  per  gallon   (over  48%  alcohol);  if  spirits  are  manufactured  in  Florida 
the  rates  are  $1,885  and  $3.75  per  gallon  respectively;  a  2%  discount  of  tax 
liability  is  allowed  on  wine  bottled  in  Florida.   Beer  distributors  are  allowed 
3%  discount  for  record  keeping;  liquor  distributors  are  allowed  1.4%  discount. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

The  major  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  beverage  tax  falls  on  the  consumers  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  including  residents  and  tourists. 

HISTORY 

After  the  1918-1933  prohibition  period,  Florida  authorized  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  and  a  tax  was  placed  on  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
vendors.   In  1935,  the  beverage  tax  was  extended  and  beer,  wine,  and  spirits 
were  taxed  at  the  rate  of  6c,  50c,  and  80c  per  gallon,  respectively.   In  1949, 
the  "additional  tax"  (561.461)  was  adopted,  which  taxed  spirits  an  additional 
25c  per  gallon.   In  a  special  session  that  same  year,  the  primary  tax  rates 
were  raised  substantially  and  the  classifications  of  beverages  were  established 
as  they  now  exist.   Existing  tax  rates  were  set  in  1968,  except  for  those  manu- 
factured from  Florida  products.   In  1971,  rates  on  Florida  products  were  set  on 
an  annually  increasing  scale  through  1975,  when  rates  became  one-half  the  regu- 
lar rates.   From  1954  to  1969,  a  small  part  of  the  revenues  from  this  tax  was 
deposited  in  the  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Fund  (about  5c  per  gallon  on  spirits). 
General  revision  of  the  beverage  law  in  1972  inadvertently  raised  the  liquor 
rate  (over  48%  alcohol)  from  $7.50  to  $7.52  per  gallon.  (Section  565. 12 (2) (a)F.S. ) 

OTHER  STATES 

Thirty-three  states  tax  distilled  spirits  and  the  remaining  seventeen  have  state 
monopoly  liquor  stores.   All  50  states  tax  beer  and  wine.   Florida's  rate  on  dis- 
tilled spirits  is  exceeded  only  by  six  states.   The  average  rate  per  gallon  of 
other  states  is  $2.60  compared  to  Florida's  $3.75.   Seven  states  tax  beer  higher 
than  Florida  and  six  of  those  states  are  in  the  southeast.   Florida  ranked  first 
in  amount  of  revenue  raised  from  beverage  taxes  in  1973-74,  not  including  licenses 
Other  states  collecting  over  $100,000,000  annually  were  New  York,  California, 
Texas  and  Pennsylvania. 
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CAPITAL    STOCK   TAX 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  608  (Formerly) 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

-0- 

1973-74 

-0- 

1972-73 

$   200,798 

-93.40% 

1971-72 

3,043,053 

-34.23 

1970-71 

4,626,647 

6.87 

DISPOSITION 

Repealed  as  of  July  1,  1971 


General  Revenue  Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Invested  capital  represented  by  shares  outstanding:   (annually)  up  to  $10,000  - 
S20;  $10,000  to  $25,000  -  $50;  $25,000  to  $50,000  -  $100;  $50,000  to  $100,000  - 
$150;  $100,000  to  $200,000  -  $200;  $200,000  to  $500,000  -  $400;  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  -  $1,000;  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  -  $1,500;  over  $2,000,000  -  $2,000. 
No  par  stock  is  presumed  to  be  valued  at  $100  unless  shown  otherwise.   Interstate 
corporations  pay  tax  proportional  to  amount  of  capital  employed  in  Florida, 
determined  by  Revenue  Department. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Part  of  this  tax  is  exported  to  the  federal  government  and  to  non-resident 
customers  of  the  taxpaying  corporations.   The  remainder  is  paid  ultimately  by 
resident  customers,  since  the  corporations  treat  such  payments  as  business  costs. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  corporate  owners  pay  a  portion  of  this  tax  in 
the  short  run. 

HISTORY 

Early  history  of  the  capital  stock,  tax  was  deeply  entwined  with  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  states'  rights  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce.   The 
constitutionality  of  the  capital  stock  tax  was  clearly  established  in  the 
courts.   In  Florida,  the  essentials  of  the  corporate  capital  stock  tax  were 
adopted  in  1931.   The  law  was  substantially  rewritten  in  1953  and  the  rates 
were  set  at  exactly  one-half  of  its  latest  rates,  which  were  adopted  in  1963. 
The  no-par  stock  valuation  of  $100  per  share  was  enacted  in  1965.   Exempted 
from  coverage  of  this  tax  are  railroad,  pullman,  telephone,  telegraph,  insur- 
ance, bank  and  trust  companies,  building  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
marketing  association,  and  non-profit  corporations.   A  capital  stock  tax  is 
distinguished  from  a  property  tax  by  reason  of  disregard  of  actual  values.  It 
is  generally  classified  as  an  excise  tax  on  the  corporate  privilege  (a  corporate 
franchise  tax).   In  1971,  the  capital  stock  tax  was  repealed;  it  was  replaced  by 
a  Corporate  Privilege  Tax,  which  has  also  been  repealed  and  replaced  by  the  Cor- 
poration Income  Tax.   Collections  during  1971-72  and  1972-73  represented  tax 
liability  as  of  June  30,  1971. 

OTHER  STATES 

Thirty-four  states  have  an  appreciable  annual  tax  on  corporations  which  uses, 
at  least  as  part  of  the  measure  of  the  base,  capital  stock,  and  is  therefore 
distinct  from  an  income  tax.   A  few  states  specify  a  maximum  liability  as  did 
Florida.   That  maximum  varies  from  $300  to  $1,000,000.   Most  states  exempt 
financial  institutions,  insurance  companies,  and  certain  public  utilities.  The 
franchise  tax  is  the  most  common  form  of  this  tax.   Generally  the  base  is  more 
inclusive  than  that  used  in  Florida,  taxing  capital  employed  as  a  measure  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  franchise  is  actually  exercised. 


CHARTER   TAX 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  607 
Administered  by:   Department  of  State 


Fiscal   Year 

Collections 

Annual   Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$1,346,543 

-30.63% 

1973-74 

1,941,205 

1.96 

1972-73 

1,903,946 

10.97 

1971-72 

1,715,721 

66.12 

1970-71 

1,032,824 

-23.55 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund  except  that  during  fiscal  year  19  71-72  fees  from 
increased  rates  authorized  under  chapter  71-114  went  to  special  contingency 
trust  fund. 


BASE  AND-  RATE 

Base:   Authorized  capital  stock,  Tax  paid  at  time  of  incorporation  or  when 
shares  are  increased.   Rates:   $4  per  $1,000  on  first  $125,000;  $1  per  $1,000 
on  amount  over  $125,000  to  $1,000,000;  $.50  per  $1,000  on  amount  over 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000;  $.25  per  $1,000  on  amount  over  $2,000,000.   No  par 
stock  $.50  per  share  to  1,250  shares;  $-75  per  share  over  1,250  to  10,000 
shares;  $.0005  per  share  over  10,000  to  20,000  shares;  $.00025  per  share  over 
20,000  shares.   Different  rates  applv  to  financial  and  certain  other  types 
of  corporations.   Foreign  corporations   pay  on  basis  of  apportioned  shares 
determined  by  amount  of  property  and  amount  of  sales  in  the  state. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

The  charter  tax  is  generally  treated  as  a  business  cost  and  is  thus  ultimately 
borne  by  the  customers  of  the  taxpaying  corporations. 

HISTORY 

The  basis  of  the  corporate  charter  tax  was  the  fee  for  "issue  and  delivery  of 
letters  patent"  which  was  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  State.   The  rate  in  1906 
was  $2.00  per  $1,000  of  par  value  stock  authorized.   In  1923  a  schedule  of 
varying  rates  was  adopted.   This  was  increased  in  1967  and  again  in  1971,  when 
present  rates  were  adopted.  Statute  was  reorganized  in  1975  creating  Chapter  607. 


OTHER  STATES 

All  states  impose  an  initial  or  non-recurring  tax  payable  for  organization  or 
qualification  to  do  business  and  for  increases  in  capital  stock.   Most  states 
use  authorized  capital  stock  as  the  base,  without  regard  to  the  amount  to  be 
employed  in  tne  state.   Florida's  rate  is  among  the  highest,  although  exact 
comparisons  are  difficult  because  of  varying  schedules. 
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Chapter  210 

Division  of  B 

everag 

e 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

$176,948,455 

1.55% 

174,240,058 

8.86 

160,062,334 

9.42 

146,287,592 

19.82 

122,086,987 

12.53 

CIGARETTE    TAX 

Florida  Statutes: 

Administered  by: 

Fiscal  Year 

1975-76 

1974-75 

1973-74 

1972-73 

1971-72 

1970-71 

DISPOSITION 

Prior  to  enactment  of  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972,  additional  2c  tax  went  to 
qualified  cities  according  to  population,  proceeds  of  lie  tax  went  to  cities 
or  counties  according  to  point  of  retail  sale,  remainder  to  General  Revenue 
Fund.   Beginning  July  1,  1972,  additional  2c  tax  goes  to  qualified  cities 
according  to  population,  lie  to  City  Revenue  Sharing,  lc  to  County  Revenue 
Sharing,  and  remainder  to  General  Revenue  Fund.   Amounts  distributed  vary  from 
amounts  collected  due  to  changing  balances  of  undistributed  collections. 

Fiscal  Yr.  Amount  Cities  (2c)  Cities  (lie)  Counties(lc)  General  Revenue* 

1974-75    $174,992,737  $19,762,035  $108,686,113  $9,881,102  $36,663  487 

1973-74     174,119,567  19,571,059  107,647,578  9,785,612  37  115'318 

1972-73     172,006,641  19,737,828  103,310,210  9,127,590  39'83l'oi2 

1971-72     142,029,711  10,421,930  71,220,421  4,967,440  55,419^920 

1970-71     121,793,679  -0-  68,207,793  4,598,252  48,987,634 

Note:   *Includes  Service  Charges  equal  to  4%  of  total  distribution 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Cigarettes  of  common  size  (not  over  3  lbs.  per  1,000),  17c  per  pack.   For  larger 
sizes  and  non-standard  packs,  other  rates  are  specified.   (See  section  210.02  F.S.) 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

It  is  generally  believed  that  entire  burden  of  tax  falls  on  individual  smoker, 
whose  inelastic  demand  for  cigarettes  requires  him  to  meet  all  costs  associated 
with  production  and  marketing. 

HISTORY 

State  taxation  of  cigarettes  began  in  1929  and  extended  to  all  50  states  in  1969. 
Florida  began  taxing  cigarettes  at  3c  per  pack  in  1943.   In  1949,  the  tax  rate 
was  increased  to  5c  per  pack,  but  cities  were  allowed  to  enact  a  similar  tax  to 
be  credited  against  the  state  tax  and  collected  by  the  state.   In  1963,  the  rate 
was  raised  to  8c  per  pack  and  to  lie  per  pack  in  1968.   Also  in  1968,  counties 
were  allowed  27%  of  collections  on  sales  outside  cities,  and  an  additional  4c 
per  pack  was  enacted  with  those  proceeds  going  to  the  state.   In  1971,  an  addi- 
tional 2c  per  pack  brought  the  total  tax  rate  to  17c  per  pack.   Proceeds  of  the 
additional  2c  rate  were  allocated  to  county  areas  where  collected,  then  shared 
by  cities  levying  3  mills  or  more  property  tax,  on  the  basis  of  population.   In 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972,  cities  were  allocated  11/17,  counties  1/17, 
and  General  Revenue  3/17  of  net  collections,  with  no  change  in  the  distribution 
formula  for  the  additional  2c  tax.   Municipal  authority  to  levy  any  cigarette 
tax  was  repealed.   In  1973,  "little  cigars"  were  made  taxable,  but  industry 
actions  have  removed  all  such  products  from  application  of  the  definition  of 
taxability.   In  1975,  rates  were  restated  in  terms  of  weight  rather  than  length 
of  cigarettes. 

OTHER  STATES 

All  states  now  tax  cigarettes  at  rates  varying  from  2c  in  North  Carolina  to  21c 
in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Eight  states  have  rates  above  Florida's  rate. 
New  York  City's  4c  rate  added  to  the  state  rate  also  exceeds  the  Florida  rate. 
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CITRUS    TAXES 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  601 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Citrus 

Fiscal  Year        Collections      Annual  Change 


1975-76 
1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 


$23,738,010 
27,934,400 
22,612,457 
18,113,091 
20,537,847 


•15.02% 
23.54 
24.84 
•11.81 
7.59 


DISPOSITION 

Citrus  Advertising  Trust  Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Grapefruit,  8c/box;   oranges,  10c/box;   murcotts,  7c/box;   temples,  7c/box: 
tangerines,  7c/box;   tangelos,  7c/box.   Processed  Fruit:   grapefruit,  10c/ 
box;   oranges  10c/box;   murcotts,  5c/box;   temples,  5c/box;   tangerines, 
5c/box;   tangelos,  5c/box. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Revenues  from  this  tax  are  used  to  promote  Florida  citrus  products.   To  the 
extent  that  such  promotion  increases  the  demand  for  citrus,  the  tax  burden 
is  passed  on  to  consumers  of  the  product. 


HISTORY 


The  Citrus  Commission  was  established  in  1935 
and  to  stabilize  the  citrus  industry  in  the  st 
citrus  tax  fluctuate  with  the  size  of  the  crop 
harvested  there  is  also  a  large  fund  available 
additional  tax  of  2<:/box  was  adopted  in  1953. 
on  juice  and  concentrate  was  enacted,  to  be  us 
trust  fund.   This  tax  expired  in  July  1967.   I 
was  levied  on  oranges  used  in  processing,  and 
processed  grapefruit.   In  1973,  a  tax  up  to  lc 
referendum,  was  enacted  with  collections  to  go 
development  over  the  next  six  years. 


to  protect  health  and  welfare 
ate.   Revenues  raised  by  the 
so  that  when  a  large  crop  is 
to  promote  the  demand.   An 
In  1965,  the  additional  tax 
ed  by  brand  name  advertising 
n  1970,  an  additional  2c/box 
in  1971,  4c  was  levied  on 
/box,  subject  to  a  grower 
for  harvesting  research  and 


OTHER  STATES 

The  nature  of  this  tax  prohibits  any  interstate  comparisons,  but  some  states 
do  have  similar  taxes  used  to  promote  a  major  industry  in  the  area. 
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CORPORATE   PRIVILEGE    TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  608  (Formerly) 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 

Fiscal  Year      Collections      Annual  Change 


1975-76 
1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 


$   271,721 
10,166,002 


-97.33% 


Repealed  as  of  Jan.  1,  1972 
New  tax  as  of  Jul.  1,  1971 


DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund 


BASE  AND  RATE 


Annually:   $1  on  each  $1,000  of  corporation  net  worth  in  excess  of  $50,0 
minimum  tax,  $75.   Half-year  rates  for  period  July  1  to  December  31,  197 


of  $50,000; 
1. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  a  business  cost  of  all  firms,  burden  of  the  tax  is  shared  by  stockholders 
and  customers  in  the  long  run. 


HISTORY 

Enacted  in  1971  as  a  replacement  for  the  Capital  Stock  Tax,  this  tax  was  de- 
signed as  an  annual  imposition  on  a  calendar  year  basis  and  levied  on  the 
prospective  exercise  of  the  corporate  privilege.   A  short  period  of  six 
months  with  half-year  rates  was  provided  to  phase  in  its  operation.   Auto 
matic  repeal  was  included  in  the  event  a  corporation  net  income  tax  should 
be  enacted.   Since  the  Corporation  Net  Income  Tax  was  adopted  to  apply  to 
incomes  after  January  1,  1972,  only  the  short  period  (July  1  to  December  31, 
1971)  was  operative.   Extensions  of  filing  dates  and  delinquencies  have 
brought  a  dwindling  stream  of  collections  through  calendar  year  1972.   This 
tax  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Corporation  Annual  Report  Filing  Fee 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State.   The  latter  was  mistakenly  called  a 
corporate  privilege  tax  until  amendment  by  the  Legislature  in  1972.   (See 
chapters  71-979  and  72-218,  Laws  of  Florida) 


OTHER  STATES 

Currently  34  states  levy  an  annual  franchise  or  privilege  tax.  In  21  states 
the  basis  is  authorized  capital  stock;  in  13  states,  the  basis  is  net  worth. 
Rates  of  the  franchise  tax  vary  considerably. 


CORPORATION    INCOME    TAX 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  220 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 
Fiscal  Year       Collections        a™ 


1975- 

-76 

1974 

-75 

$180,256,463 

-4 

51% 

iy/3- 

-74 

188 

,777 

,866 

27 

80 

1972- 

-73 

147 

,708 

,344 

429 

92 

1971- 

-72 

27 

,873 

,659 

- 

Three  months  only 


DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

5%  of  net  income  less  $5,000  exemption.   Net  income  is  defined  as  that  share 
of  adjusted  federal  income  for  such  year  which  is  apportioned  to  this  state 
under  Section  220.15  F.S.   Apportionment  is  by  factors  of  sales  (50%  weight) 
property  (25%  weight)  and  payroll  (25%  weight).   All  income  is  apportioned   ' 
except  that  of  financial  institutions,  who  allocate  all  income  to  the  state 
of  commercial  domicile. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

A  tax  imposed  on  corporate  income  is  partially  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
the  long  run.   The  degree  of  shifting  is  dependent  on  the  competitive  nature 
of  the  industry. 


Enacted  in  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1971  to  become  effective 
on  corporate  incomes  after  January  1,  1972,  following  referendum  approval  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  permits  imposition  of  a  tax  on  net  income  of 
corporations  with  a  $5,000  exemption.   In  1973,  financial  institutions  were 
directed  to  allocate  all  income  to  their  commercial  domicile,  thus  eliminating 
apportionment  among  states  when  they  engage  in  out-of-state  business.   In  1974 
additional  penalty  provisions  were  added  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  refer- 
ences were  updated. 

OTHER  STATES 

All  but  five  states  (Nevada,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Washington,  Wyoming)  now  tax 
corporation  incomes.   Most  states  employ  flat  rates,  ranging  from  4%  to  11%. 
Ten  states  employ  two  or  more  rates,  ranging  from  2%  to  8%.   Largest  amounts 
collected  are  in  New  York,  California,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
In  1973-74,  Florida's  collection  was  tenth  in  size. 
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CORPORATION        REPORT        FILING        FEE 

Florida  Statutes:      Chapter   608 
Administered  by:      Department   of    State 


Fiscal  I 

ear 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$  756,228 

14.61% 

1973-74 

659,828 

28.41 

1972-73 

513,836 

11.61 

1971-72 

460,373 

~ 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

New  fee   imposed 


BASE  AND  RATE 

Each  corporation  -  $5.   Applies  to  all  artificial  entities  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  Corporation  Income  Tax. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Insignificant  -  Generally  costs  of  this  nature  are  passed  on  in  part  or  in 
whole  to  the  customers  of  the  firm. 


HISTORY 

When  the  Corporate  Privilege  Tax  was  enacted  in  1971,  provisions  were  included 
to  redefine  the  types  of  annual  report  to  be  filed  with  the  Department  of  Rev- 
enue, with  a  copy  to  the  Department  of  State.   Repeal  of  the  Corporate  Privilege 
Tax  included  repeal  of  requirements  for  annual  reports.   In  special  session  in 
November  and  December  1971,  requirements  for  filing  an  annual  report  were  rein- 
stated and  a  filing  fee  was  imposed,  under  the  misnomer  of  "annual  privilege 
tax."   In  1972,  the  misnomer  was  amended  to  read:   "annual  report  filing  fee" 
although  the  department  continues  to  use  the  misnomer.   Rates  for  both  profit 
and  non-profit  corporations  were  made  uniform  in  1975. 


OTHER  STATES 

Thirty-two  states  require  a  similar  filing  fee  that  varies  from  a  $1  flat  rate 
in  Iowa  to  a  graduated  rate  of  $150  in  Virginia.   Of  the  thirty-two  states 
levying  a  filing  fee,  seventeen  also  levy  a  privilege  tax,  while  fifteen  states 
that  levy  a  privilege  tax  levy  no  filing  fee. 
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DOCUMENTARY        STAMP        TAX 


Florida 

Statutes 

Chapter  201 

Administered 

by: 

Department  of 

Revenue 

Fiscal  Y 

ear 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$  63,048,719 

-25.24% 

1973-74 

84,332,052 

3.63 

1972-73 

81,374,669 

38.88 

1971-72 

58,595,157 

46.69 

1970-71 

39,946,085 

22.82 

DISPOSITION 

General   Revenue  Fund 

BASE  AND   RATE 

Deeds  -  30c  per  $100  or  fraction.   Corporate  shares,  bonds,  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  promissory  notes,  wage  assignments,  retail  charge  account 
agreements  -  15c  per  $100  or  fraction. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Local  practice  or  negotiations  will  generally  determine  whether  incidence 
falls  on  buyer  or  seller.   To  the  extent  incidence  goes  to  a  business  firm 
(as  buyer  or  seller)  this  becomes  a  business  cost  to  be  further  shifted  to 
business  customers  in  the  long  run  or  capitalized  into  value  of  the  property. 

HISTORY 

Florida  first  imposed  a  documentary  stamp  tax  in  1931.   Amendment  in  1939  ex- 
empted certain  renewals  of  promissory  notes  and  all  certificates  of  deposit 
issued  by  banks.   In  1953,  banks  were  authorized  to  pay  on  their  total  retail 
charge  account  claims,  rather  than  on  each  individual  charge  slip.   In  1957, 
the  rate  on  deeds  was  doubled  (from  10c  to  20c  per  $100  consideration),  as 
one  part  of  the  revenue  package  then  enacted.   Again  in  1963,  the  entire  list 
of  rates  was  increased  by  one-half.   No  additional  changes  have  occurred  since 
then,  except  that  administration  of  the  tax  was  transferred  in  1969  from  the 
Comptroller  to  the  Department  of  Revenue.   In  1974,  mutual  trust  investment 
corporations  were  allowed  special  credits  upon  redemption  of  outstanding  stock. 
Because  of  the  variety  of  transactions  falling  under  this  tax  law,  there  are 
no  records  available  anywhere  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  collections  due 
to  each  type  of  transaction.   (See  also  the  Documentary  Stamp  Surtax,  adopted 
in  1967;  this  applies  to  deeds  only,  but  excludes  the  value  of  any  mortgage 
assumed) .   It  is  believed  that  over  one-half  of  collections  are  on  deeds  and 
somewhat  less  than  one-half  on  consumer  credit  transactions. 

OTHER  STATES 

Documentary  stamp  taxes  are  found  in  all  but  12  states.   Most  states  apply  the 
tax  only  to  realty  transfers,  but  a  few  cover  additional  types  of  documentary 
transactions.   Only  New  York  (which  taxes  stock  transfers)  collects  more  from 
documentary  taxes  than  does  Florida  (more  dollars  in  total  and  per  capita  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  total  taxes).   Pennsylvania  also  receives  a  substantial 
amount  from  documentary  taxes. 


DOCUMENTARY    STAMP    SURTAX 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  201  (see  sections  201.021  and  592.07) 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 

Fiscal  Year       Collections        Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$  10,361,305 

-25.96% 

1973-74 

13,994,685 

4.19 

1972-73 

13,431,321 

44.11 

1971-72 

9,320,020 

58.79 

1970-71 

5,869,257 

11.30 

DISPOSITION 

Land  Acquisition  Trust  Fund 


BASE  AND  RATE 


Deeds  -  55c  for  each  $500  of  consideration 
any  existing  mortgage  assumed. 


consideration  does  not  include 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Local  practice  or  negotiations  between  the  parties  will  determine  whether 
buyer  or  seller  bears  the  incidence  of  taxes  related  to  securing  and  record- 
ing the  deed. 


HISTORY 

As  a  means  of  financing  programs  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1963,  a  tax  on  wholesale  transactions  in  sporting  goods  was  levied, 
beginning  in  July  1963.   Yields  were  disappointing,  never  quite  reaching 
$1,700,000  annually.   In  1967,  the  Federal  government  was  willing  to  repeal 
the  documentary  stamp  tax  on  deeds.   The  1967  Legislature  enacted  a  state 
surtax  on  deeds,  equal  in  rate  to  the  expiring  Federal  tax.   Proceeds  were 
earmarked  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  wholesale  sporting  goods  tax. 
(See  also  the  Documentary  Stamp  Tax  to  which  this  surtax  is  appended,  although 
taxable  transactions  are  differently  defined). 

OTHER  STATES 

Documentary  stamp  taxes  are  found  in  37  other  states.   In  some  states,  stamps 
are  required  only  on  documents  related  to  real  estate  transfers.   Five  other 
states  appear  to  require  them  only  on  mortgages.   Rates  in  use  by  most  states 
are  either  55c  per  $500  consideration  or  a  similar  rate.   A  few  states  apply 
a  rate  of  $1.10  per  $500;  this  usually  indicates  an  addition  to  a  previous 
tax,  designed  to  pick,  up  the  expiring  Federal  tax.   Highest  rate  on  realty 
transfers  is  2%  in  Delaware.   Pennsylvania  employs  a  1%  rate,  while  Vermont 
employs  a  0.5%  rate. 
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DRIVER   EDUCATION    FEE 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  233  (see  section  233.063  and  section  322.21) 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles 


Fiscal  Year 

C 

Elections 

Annual   Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$ 

3,536,109 

6.59% 

1973-74 

3,317,380 

12.30 

1972-73 

2,954,044 

22.80          I 

1971-72 

2,405,614 

6.30 

1970-71 

2,263,039 

6.34 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue 

Fund 

Issue  of  4  yr  licenses  begun 


BASE  AND  RATE 

Additional  50c  per  year  on  each  driver's  license  or  chauffeur's  license. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Incidence  of  fee  remains  on  individual  driver,  who  has  no  business  opportunity 
to  shift  it  to  another.   So  far  as  the  fee  levied  against  a  chauffeur  is  con- 
cerned, this  may  sometimes  be  shifted  to  the  general  public  as  a  business  cost. 

HISTORY 

Beginning  in  1955,  a  fee  of  25c  annually  was  added  to  all  drivers'  licenses, 
with  proceeds  earmarked  for  the  driver  education  program  in  public  schools. 
In  1961,  amount  of  the  fee  was  increased  to  the  present  50c  per  year,  and 
proceeds  were  placed  in  General  Revenue.   Payments  to  public  schools  for 
driver  training  instruction  were  limited  to  collections  from  the  driver 
education  fee.   The  limiting  provision  was  vetoed  in  1967  and  dropped  by  the 
1969  appropriation  act.   In  1974,  a  physical  examination  screening  for  driver 
training  was  dropped  as  a  requirement  for  receiving  driver  education  grants. 
In  1975,  this  was  combined  with  birth  month  renewal  of  four-year  driver 
licenses . 

OTHER  STATES 

Comparison  with  other  states  as  to  use  of  a  driver  education  fee  imposed  as 
an  addition  to  drivers'  licenses  is  unavailable. 
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DRIVER  LICENSES 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  322 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles 

Fiscal  Year     Collections     Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

S   9,840,168 

14.45% 

1973-74 

8,598,007 

21.13 

1972-73 

7,092,945 

21.37 

1971-72 

5,848,410 

12.96 

1970-71 

5,177,602 

15.12 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Four-year  licenses:   operator's  license  -  $4.00  plus  driver  education  fee  - 
$2.00;  chauffeur's  license  -  $8.00  plus  driver  education  fee  -  $2.00;  delin- 
quent renewal  -  $1.00  additional.   Color  photo  fee  -  $.50. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Incidence  of  fee  remains  on  individual  driver,  who  has  no  business  opportunity 
to  shift  it  to  another.   So  far  as  the  fee  levied  against  a  chauffeur  is  con- 
cerned, this  may  sometimes  be  shifted  to  the  public  as  a  business  cost. 


HISTORY 

Driver  licenses  for  operators  at  $.50  and  for  chauffeurs  at  $1.00  were  estab- 
lished in  1939.   Proceeds  were  earmarked  for  expenses  of  the  Department  of 
'ublic.  Tafety.   Fee  increases  were  enacted  in  1941  and  1945.   In  1951,  earmark- 
ing cea>-_d  and  collections  were  placed  in  the  General  Revenue  Fund.   In  1955  a 
driver  education  fee  was  added  to  issue  of  driver  licenses.   (See  outline  of 
status  and  history  of  driver  education  fee  on  another  page).   Licenses  were 
annually  renewed  through  county  judges  until  1961.   By  Chapter  61-13,  revision 
was  made  to  shift  all  driver  licenses  to  a  two-year  period  to  be  renewed  in 
the  driver's  birth  month.   County  judges  continued  to  issue  all  licenses.   In 
1967  central  issuance  by  the  Department  was  provided,  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1970.   Since  that  time,  all  driver  licenses  have  been  issued  centrally 
from  the  department.   In  1971  the  Legislature  directed  the  Department  of  Highway 
Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles  to  issue  full  faced  color  photograph  driver  licenses 
beginning  July  1,  1973  at  an  additional  cost  of  50c.   In  1972  the  Legislature 
provided  for  an  optional  4  year  license  upon  examiniation.   In  1975  provision 
was  made  for  birth  month  renewal  in  connection  with  quadrennial  reexaminations. 

OTHER  STATES 

All  states  license  vehicle  operators.   Seventeen  states  renew  annually,  with 
fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $8.00.   Ten  states  issue  two-year  licenses,  with  fees 
varying  from  $2.00  to  $8.00.   Five  states  issue  licenses  for  three  year  periods. 
Twelve  states  issue  four-year  licenses  at  costs  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
In  addition,  one  state  offers  an  optional  permanent  license  at  a  fee  of  $25.00. 
It  is  common  to  require  somewhat  higher  fees  for  a  chauffeur's  license  than  for 
an  operator's  license. 
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DRIVER      LICENSE      APPLICATION      FEES 


Florida   Statutes:      Chapter   322 

Administered  by:      Department    of  Highway   Safety   and  Motor  Vehicles 

Fiscal  Year  Collections  Annual    Chanoo 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$ 

6,011,331 

12.83% 

1973-74 

5,327,740 

-14.14 

1972-73 

6,205,370 

-  2.44 

1971-72 

6,360,639 

88.97 

1970-71 

3,365,917 

35.58 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Every  applicant  for  a  restricted  operator's,  operator's,  or  chauffeur's  li- 
cense must  pay  $3  for  an  examination.   Following  suspension  or  revocation  of 
license,  re-examination  is  $15.   Transition  to  four-year  licenses:  $1.50  for 
holders  of  two-year  licenses. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

This  tax  is  borne  generally  by  the  individual  operators  unless  an  employer 
reimburses  an  employee  driver. 


Examinations  for  driver  licenses  were  required  of  all  applicants  as  early  as 
1939  with  certain  provisions  providing  for  exemption  of  the  examination.   In 
1941  these  exemptions  were  deleted,  but  no  fee  was  charged  for  examinations 
until  1961.   The  fee  at  that  time  was  one  dollar  for  each  examination,  except 
that  following  revocation  the  fee  was  five  dollars.   In  1967  the  examination 
fee  was  increased  to  three  dollars  per  examination  and  the  post-revocation 
fee  to  fifteen  dollars.   The  requirement  of  re-examination  every  four  years 
was  enacted  in  1967  to  become  effective  in  1/1  ana  the  re-examination  fee 
was  set  at  three  dollars  also.   Provision  for  an  optional  4-year  license  was 
made  in  1972.   A   considerable  number  were  issued  since  January  1973.   In 
1975  provision  was  made  for  transition  to  all  4-year  licenses. 

OTHER  STATES 

About  one-third  of  the  states  have  an  explicit  driver  license  examination  or 
application  fee.   These  fees  range  from  $2  to  $6  per  examination.   In  addition 
approximately  20%  of  the  states  have  an  implicit  fee  charged  by  increasing  the 
original  fee  for  driver  licenses  above  the  renewal  fee. 
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ESTATE    TAX 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  198 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 

Fiscal  Year       Collections        Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$34,294,004 

-16.24% 

1973-74 

40,942,754 

24.51 

1972-73 

32,883,563 

4.92 

1971-72 

31,341,393 

70.23 

1970-71 

18,411,393 

14.95 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Estates  of  resident  decedents  are  taxed  at  amount  allowable  as  credit  against 
Federal  estate  tax,  less  amounts  paid  to  other  states.   As  to  non-resident 
decedents,  proportionate  amounts  are  levied  against  real  property  or  personal 
property  having  Florida  situs.   Credits  are  allowed  against  tax  imposed  by  1926 
Federal  rate  schedule,  but  not "under  any  additional  rates  adopted  since  1926. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Opinion  is  divided  and  confused  as  to  possibilities  of  shifting  the  burden  of 
Federal  death  tax.   Most  commonly ,  it  is  believed  to  bear  upon  beneficiaries 
who  might  otherwise  have  received  larger  inheritances.   In  any  case,  the 
Florida  tax  represents  no  additional  burden  beyond  that  imposed  by  the 
Federal  government. 

HISTORY 

By  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1924,  Florida  prohibited  inheritance 
and  income  taxation.   Following  enactment  by  Congress  in  1926  of  a  credit  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  estate  tax,  the  Florida  Constitution  was  again  amended 
to  provide  for  a  Florida  estate  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  Federal  credit  for 
taxes  paid  to  states,  but  only  so  long  as  the  credit  is  available.   By  a  1932 
statute,  Congress  enacted  supplementary  rates  to  which  the  80%  credit  did  not 
apply,  but  let  stand  provisions  for  the  credit  against  the  1926  basic  sched- 
ule of  rates.   These  rates  range  from  1%  on  $50,000  to  20%  on  estates  over 
$10,000,000  after  specific  exemption  of  $100,000.   Total  Federal  rates  now 
range  from  3%  to  77%,  while  state  credits  range  from  0%  to  16%. 

OTHER  STATES 

Most  states  levy  inheritance  taxes,  supplemented  by  estate  taxes  (32  in  number) 
Fourteen  states  levy  estate  taxes  only;  three  states  levy  inheritance  taxes 
only.   Partially  to  prevent  avoidance  of  estate  or  inheritance  taxes  at  death, 
fourteen  states  levy  gift  taxes  as  supplements  to  their  estate  or  inheritance 
taxes.   Only  Nevada  levies  no  estate,  inheritance,  or  gift  tax  (since  repeal 
of  its  inheritance  tax  in  1925) . 
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GENERAL    INSPECTION    FEES 


Florida  Statutes:   Sections  525.10  and  601.28(3)(b)  especially;  various  othei 
sections. 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services 


Fiscal  Year 

1975-76 
1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 


Collections 

$18,802,348 
17,621,760 
15,648,302 
15,215,410 
14,415,350 


Annual  Cnange 


6 

70% 

12 

61 

2 

85 

5. 

55 

12 

16 

DISPOSITION 

General  Inspection  Trust  Fund  (Section  525.10  Florida  Statutes);  Citrus 
Inspection  Trust  Fund  (Section  601.59  Florida  Statutes);  Nursery  Inspection 
Trust  Fund  (Section  581.212  Florida  Statutes). 

COLLECTIONS 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Type  of  Inspection 

Citrus  Inspection  Trust 
Fund: 
Citrus 

Citrus  Crop  Estimate 
Citrus  Licenses 

General  Inspection  Trust 
Fund : 
Gasoline  and  Oil 
Tobacco  Warehouse 
Produce  Dealers 
Sunflavor 
Pesticide 
Road  Guard 

Cooperative  Agreements 
Fairs 

Vegetables 
Commodities  Testing 
Flue  Cured  Tobacco 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 
Feed 

Fertilizer 
Egg 
Seed 
Poultry 

Farmers  Markets 
Marks  and  Brands 
Brake  Fluid 
Frozen  Dessert 
Meat-Federal  Matching 
Brucellosis  Testing 


Florida 
Statute 


601.28 
601.28 
601.59 


1970-71  1971-72  1972-73  1973-74  1974-75 


$  6,333  $  6,310  $  6,193  $  7,700  $  7,444 

403     365     457     501     493 

20      20      21      21      20 


525.09 

4,313 

4,674 

5,274 

5,332 

5,431 

574.03 

na 

3 

2 

1 

5 

604.19 

44 

48 

49 

57 

61 

571.06 

** 

ft  ft 

ft  ft 

- 

_ 

487.041(2) 

57 

59 

59 

63 

63 

601.281 

271 

190 

218 

246 

244 

570.07(4) 

192 

244 

283 

290 

306 

616.15 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

603.13 

1,204 

1,241 

1,297 

1,204 

1,401 

570.07(5) 

45 

46 

60 

72 

64 

574.12 

1 

21 

20 

22 

22 

573.850 

- 

21 

16 

17 

24 

573.902 

- 

1 

58 

61 

77 

580.061 

628 

551 

551 

621 

558 

576.041(1) 

571 

611 

645 

514 

447 

583.07 

191 

203 

214 

31 

ft* 

575.03 

88 

111 

81 

126 

136 

583.18(4) (a) 

407 

459 

476 

470 

157 

570.07(18) 

477 

546 

551 

845 

828 

534.021 

4 

7 

6 

na 

na 

526.51(1) (b) 

8 

7 

8 

4 

5 

503.041 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

585.34 

814 

903 

1,001 

1,014 

1,173 

585.16 

0 

0 

78 

na 

na 

**Insignif icant ;  less  than  $500 


Nursery  Inspection  Trust 
Fund: 

Nursery  Inspection 
Grove  Certification 
Citrus  Budwood 
Insect  Survey 


581.031(14) 

45 

46 

48 

54 

80 

581.152 

6 

9 

13 

16 

20 

570.32(7) 

2 

2 

8 

3 

23 

570.32(1) 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

OTHER  REVENUES: 


Inspection  fees  Listed  above  do  not  represent  Che  ei 
these  three  funds;  a  number  of  other  receipts  from  s 
ducts,  reimbursements  lor  various  services  rendered, 
in  these  funds. 


ire  volume  ot  receipts  in 
Ac    of    miscellaneous  pro- 
and  other  items  are  found 
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HOTEL      AND      RESTAURANT      LICENSES 

Florida  Statutes:      Chapter   509 

Administered  by:      Division  of  Hotels    and   Restaurants 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$  1,508,807 

10.29% 

1973-74 

1,368,024 

-15.50 

1972-73 

1,619,055 

11.75 

1971-72 

1,448,758 

8.39 

1970-71 

1,336,653 

-  3.88 

DISPOSITION 

Hotel   and   Restaurant  Trust    Fund 

BASE   AND  RATE 


Public  lodgings:   Up  to  50  units  -  $.90  per  unit;  next  50  units  -  $.60  per 
unit;  all  over  100  units  -  $.30  per  unit.   Food  service:   Each  establishment  - 
$4  plus  additional  amount  according  to  seats,  varying  from  $10  for  1  to  29 
seats  up  to  $64.50  for  500  or  more  seats.   Special  services  in  addition: 
counter  -  $13.50;  takeout  -  $13.50;  curb  -  $19.50;  catering  -  $28.50;  mobile  • 
$43.50  per  vehicle;  temporary  locations  -  $13.50  per  site.   Building  fees: 
from  $25  for  under  $20,000  cost  to  $50  for  over  $50,000  cost.   Annual  license 
or  inspection  fees:   $15  to  $50  for  various  types  of  service  installations. 
Hospitality  education  fee:  $1  additional  from  each  lodging  and  food  service 
establishment. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  costs  of  doing  business  for  all  firms  in  the  industry,  the  burden  is  prob- 
ably shifted  completely  to  the  consumers. 


HISTORY 

Beginning  in  1899,  sanitary  inspection  of  hotels  and  restaurants  was  assigned 
to  the  Board  of  Health  and  a  $2  fee  was  prescribed.   In  1913,  provision  was 
made  for  a  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Commissioner  whose  license  or  inspection  fee 
was  $2.   In  1915,  a  schedule  or  licenses  was  set  up  varying  from  $2  to  $7.50 
for  restaurants  and  from  $2  to  $50  for  hotels.   Fee  changes  have  been  made  at 
frequent  intervals.   From  1953  to  1975  all  collections  were  deposited  in  the 
General  Revenue  Fund,  from  which  administrative  costs  were  appropriated.   In 
1972,  the  license  fee  structure  for  public  lodgings  was  changed  from  a  room 
count  basis  to  a  rental  unit  basis.   In  1975,  an  increase  in  fees  was  enacted 
and  disposition  changed  to  a  Trust  Fund. 


OTHER  STATES 

It  is  common  among  the  states  to  inspect  and  regulate  hotels,  motels,  restaur- 
ants, and  other  food  service  establishments,  by  either  state  or  local  authority. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  health  authorities,  or  by  some  specially  appointed 
agency. 
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HUNTING   AND    FISHING   LICENSES 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  372 

Administered  by:   Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$  5,544,540 

5.15% 

1973-74 

5,273,066 

5.05 

1972-73 

5,019,667 

10.68 

1971-72 

4,535,276 

2.03 

1970-71 

4,445,077 

15.12 

DISPOSITION 

State  Game  Trust 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Fishing  license:   resident,  $2.75  one  year;   non-resident,  $7.50  one  year 
(shorter  period  licenses  are  available  for  non-residents).   Hunting  license: 
resident,  $7.00  one  year  ($1.75  one  year  for  county  of  residence  only);  non- 
resident, $26.00  one  year.   Trapping  license:   resident,  $25.00  one  year  or 
$10.00  for  each  county;   non-resident,  $100.00  one  year  or  $25,00  for  each 
county.   In  addition,  for  any  license  issued,  a  county  judge  fee  of  25c  or 
50c  is  collected,  depending  upon  cost  of  license. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 


This  tax  is  borne  by  the  license  holder.   Non-residents  accounted  for  27%  of 
the  fishing  license  revenues  in  1970  and  3%  of  the  hunting  license  revenues. 


HISTORY 

Florida  enacted  a  law  requiring  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  in  1929.   In 
1945,  the  law  was  amended  to  exclude  resident  pole  fishing.   A  1951  act  ex- 
tended the  coverage  in  the  state.   A  rate  increase  for  non-residents  was 
effected  in  1961  and  a  rate  increase  for  residents  in  1963.   A  1969  law  re- 
moved the  resident  cane  pole  fishing  exemption.   In  1971,  exemption  was  ex- 
tended to  military  personnel  who  are  Florida  residents  and  home  on  leave  for 
30  days  or  less. 


OTHER  STATES 

All  states  collect  hunting  and  fishing  license  fees.   In  1973-74,  total  state 
revenues  from  these  licenses  were  $276,750,000.   Seventeen  states  collected 
$5,000,000  or  more.   Only  four  small  states  collected  less  than  $1,000,000. 
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INSURANCE        LICENSES 

Florida  Statutes:      Chapter   624 
Administered  by:      Department   of    Insurance 


Fiscal  Y 

ear 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$  1 

,226,740 

82.19% 

1973-74 

673,317 

-23.12 

1972-73 

875,819 

4.59 

1971-72 

837,382 

2.60 

1970-71 

859,693 

9.22 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Each  insurer  company:   $200  annually;  each  agent  or  solicitor  employed  in 
Florida:   $6  annually.   Companies  pay  about  one  quarter  of  total  collections. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 


As  business  costs  of  long  standing,  burden  h; 
almost  completely. 


been  shifted  to  policy  holders 


HISTORY 

As  far  back  as  1887,  most  insurers  were  required  to  pay  a  state  license  of 
$200.  In  1903,  a  state  license  of  $5  was  imposed  on  agents,  supplementing 
an  older  county  license  tax.   In  1925,  this  was  raised  to  $6. 


OTHER  STATES 

All  states  regulate  insurance  companies  and  agents.   Fees  or  taxes  imposed 
vary  considerably  from  state  to  state.   In  some  instances,  they  may  be 
credited  against  premium  taxes. 
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INSURANCE    PREMIUM   TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  624 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue  and  Department  of  Insurance 

Fiscal  Year  Collections  Annual  Change  General  Revenue  Police  Fund  Firemen's  Fund 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$45 

360,251 

11.86% 

$35,442,000 

$5,570,084 

$4,348 

167 

1973-74 

40 

552,969 

4.70 

31,500,000 

5,037,399 

4,015 

570 

1972-73 

38 

732,235 

1.41 

30,581,649 

4,873,709 

3,276 

877 

1971-72 

38 

194,636 

-5.65 

31,179,850 

4,090,600 

2,924 

186 

1970-71 

40 

483,372 

46.57 

34,627,753 

3,333,787 

2,521 

832 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund,  except  that  levies  for  support  of  Municipal  Police 
Off icers' Retirement  Fund  and  Municipal  Firemen's  Pension  Fund  are  credited 
against  computed  tax  liability.   (Initial  deposit  is  into  Insurance  Premium 
Tax  Clearing  Fund  along  with  Fire  Marshal  assessment  and  Regulatory  assessment; 
distribution  occurs  mainly  during  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year). 


BASE  AND  RATE 

Gross  premiums  minus  reinsurance  and  returned  premiums,  2%;   exceptions:  annuity 
premiums  and  foreign  companies  with  regional  home  office  in  Florida  1%;  domestic 
companies,  exempt.   Corporation  income  tax  paid  to  Florida  is  credited  against 
premium  tax  liability. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Generally  believed  to  be  shifted  almost  completely  to  policy  holders. 

HISTORY 

Adoption  of  a  revised  insurance  code  in  1959  carried  forward  previous  tax 
arrangements  favoring  domestic  companies  and  foreign  companies  maintaining 
regional  home  offices  in  Florida.   Domestic  companies  were  exempted  in  1949 
and  partial  exemption  of  regional  home  office  companies  began  in  1953,  in- 
cluding credit  for  local  property  tax  payments.   In  1971  the  local  property 
tax  credit  for  regional  home  offices  was  repealed.   Also  in  1971,  provision 
was  made  for  quarterly  payment  of  estimated  premium  taxes,  previously  re- 
ported and  paid  annually. 

OTHER  STATES 

Premium  taxes  are  imposed  in  every  state  on  one  or  more  types  of  insurance 
companies,  usually  in  the  form  of  privilege  taxes.   In  many  states,  premium 
taxes  are  in  lieu  of  other  taxes,  except  for  local  property  taxes.   About 
one-third  of  the  states  levy  higher  rates  on  foreign  countries.   Domestic 
companies  generally  pay  1%  to  2%  rates,  but  some  states  levy  as  much  as  3%. 
All  insurance  taxes  are  complicated  by  retaliatory  taxes  levied  by  nearly 
every  state  in  at  least  certain  circumstances. 


INTANGIBLES   TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  199 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

Annual  Tax 

Mortgages 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$72,476,986 

-23.26% 

$53,491,539 

$18,985,447 

1973-74 

94,450,578 

3.34 

62,740,327 

31,710,251 

1972-73 

91,400,132 

-  8.43 

59,180,512 

32,219,620 

1971-72 

99,813,957* 

108.38 

79,156,939* 

20,657,018 

1970-71 

47,900,386 

14.86 

35,665,535 

12,234,851 

#  Includes  county  collections  and  also  state  collections  under  revised 
administration  plan 

DISPOSITION 

Total  collections  less  administrative  costs  shared  with  counties  through  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Trust  Fund  for  Counties  (55%);  remainder  to  General  Revenue  (45%). 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Stocks,  bonds,  notes,  etc.,  1  mill  annually.   Mortgages,  2  mills  at  recordation 
(non-recurring).   Exemption  to  each  taxpayer  and  spouse:   $20,000  annually. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Generally  believed  to  be  borne  by  owner  of  securities  taxed.   Tax  on  mortgages 
is  probably  shifted  to  the  borrower. 

HISTORY 

Florida  first  enacted  an  intangibles  tax  in  1931.   The  law  was  substantially 
rewritten  in  1941.   In  1951  the  rate  on  mortgages  was  reduced  from  3  mills  to 
2  mills.   In  1957  the  levy  against  money  was  increased  from  1/20  to  1/10  mill 
and  the  rate  on  stocks  and  bonds  from  1  mill  to  2  mills.   The  latter  increase 
was  removed  in  two  stages,  effective  in  1962  and  1964.   The  law  was  again  re- 
written in  1965.   In  1971,  administration  was  transferred  to  the  state  agency. 
In  the  same  year,  money  was  exempted  from  the  tax.   For  several  years  prior  to 
1967,  net  collections  were  used  to  match  employee  contributions  to  State  and 
County  Officers  and  Employees  Retirement  System  with  any  remainder  going  to 
General  Revenue.   In  1967,  retirement  matching  was  required  by  each  individual 
state  and  local  agency.   Fifty-five  percent  of  net  collections  was  shared  with 
counties  where  collected.   In  1972,  sharing  was  channeled  through  the  new 
revenue  sharing  formula  for  counties.   Exemption  of  $20,000  annually  for  each 
taxpayer  and  spouse  was  provided  in  1974. 

OTHER  STATES 

Some  states  purport  to  include  intangible  personal  property  in  the  tax  base  of 
property  in  general,  but  this  usually  is  accompanied  by  widespread  omissions 
from  the  rolls.   It  has  been  common  to  replace  even  separate  classification  of 
intangibles  with  personal  income  tax  coverage.   Georgia,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island  have  some  type 
of  intangibles  tax.   Rates  are  difficult  to  compare  generally,  but  appear  to 
range  from  1/10  of  1  mill  to  4  mills  on  most  forms  of  taxable  intangible 
personal  property. 
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INTEREST 

Florida  Statutes:   Sections  18.10;  18.15;  215.32;   215.44  to  215.53 

Administered  by:   Treasurer;  Board  of  Administration;  various  other  agencies 

Working   Federal  Revenue 
Fiscal  Year   Collections   General  Revenue  Trust  Fund*   Capital     Sharing 

1975-76 

1974-75     $212,110,721   $  81,784,010  $123,443,254   $  -0-     $  6,883,457 
1973-74      175,954,448     65,649,510   103,450,087     -0-       6,854,851 
1972-73      105,968,676     25,727,375    79,867,517     -0-         373,785 
1971-72       77,310,534     13,626,502    63,260,746   423,286        -0- 
1970-71       68,646,264     15,138,038    53,508,226     -0-  -0- 

Note:   * Amount  of  interest  in  Trust  Fund  accounts  is  understated  by  an  unknown 
amount.   This  is  due  to  the  practice  of  some  fund  managers  of  recording 
both  principal  and  interest  receipts  as  "Sale  of  Investments". 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES 

1970-71  1971-72  1972-73  1973-74  1974-75 

General  Revenue  Fund 

Time  Deposits  $11,074,411  $  9,556,309  $14,181,982  $39,824,653  $54,769,012 

Working  Cap.  Fund  3,961,098  -0-  2,065,925  6,013,030  10,159,929 

Treas.  Investments  -0-  4,047,921  9,457,698  19,677,528  16,818,971 

Other  agencies  102,529  22,272  30,770  134,299  36,098 

Total-Gen. Rev.  Fund  15,138,038  13,626,502  25,727,375  65,649,510  81,784,010 

Trust  Fund 

Dept.  of  Admin.  49,863,507  60,371,029  73,045,330  91,893,292  111,574,492 

Dept.  of  Educ.  3,173,189  2,385,618  5,813,316  9,207,872  8,500,701 

Other  agencies  471,530  504,109  1,008,870  2,348,923  3,368,061 

Total-Trust  Funds  53,508,226  63,260,746  79,867,516  103,450,087  123,443,254 

Fed. Rev. Sharing  Fund  -0-  -0-  373,785  6,854,851  6,883,457 

Working  Capital  Fund  -0-  423,286  ^ ^Oj; -0- 

Total  -  All  Funds  68,646,264  77,310,534  105,968,676  175,954,448  212,110,721 

Annual  Change  33.84%  12.62%  37.07%  66.04%  20.55% 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PRINCIPAL  SOURCES 

1.  General  Revenue  Fund : 

a.  Time  Deposits  placed  in  qualifying  banks  by  the  State  Treasurer  accrue 
interest  for  the  General  Revenue  Fund.  These  are  usually  set  up  for  three 
or  six  month  periods  at  current  market  rates  of  interest. 

b.  Working  Capital  Fund  Investments  earnings  are  credited  to  the  General 
Revenue  Fund,  rather  than  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  because  this  latter 
is  limited  by  law  to  5%  of  revenue  of  the  preceding  year. 

c.  Treasury  Investments  represent  idle  cash  balances  of  the  Treasurer 
invested  in  short  term  obligations  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

d.  Other  Sources  of  interest  earned  in  General  Revenue  are  mainly  scholar- 
ship loans  being  repaid  by  recipients  of  prior  years  and  investments  of 
certain  funds  held  by  the  institutions. 

2.  Trust  Fund: 

a.  Department  of  Administration,  through  its  Division  of  Retirement  is 
responsible  for  management  of  the  various  state  retirement  systems.   Avail- 
able funds  are  kept  invested  as  provided  by  law. 

b.  Department  of  Education  interest  earnings  come  partly  from  the  principal 
of  the  State  School  Trust  Fund.   Such  income  must  be  devoted  to  the  "support 
and  maintenance  of  free  public  schools."   (See  Florida  Constitution,  Art.  IX, 
Sec.  6).   A  portion  comes  from  investment  of  university  dormitory  sinking 
funds  and  construction  funds. 

c.  Other  agencies  collecting  interest  in  their  Trust  Fund  accounts  include 
the  following,  among  others:   Departments  of  Citrus,  Insurance,  State,  Trans- 
portation, and  Internal  Improvement  Fund  Trustees. 

3.  Working  Capital  Fund  collects  interest  on  investment  of  its  balance  only  when 
the  balance  is  less  than  the  statutory  limit.  At  other  times,  its  investment 
earnings  are  credited  to  General  Revenue. 

4.  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Fund  interest  earnings  must  accrue  to  that  fund  in 
accordance  with  Federal  requirements. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL   AID 


Florida  Statutes:   215.32(2) (b) 

Administered  by:   Various  agencies 

Federal  Local 

Fiscal  Year     Collections     Government//     Governments       Others 

1975-76 

1974-75  $1,061,389,340  $1,009,517,958  $23,923,947  $27,947,435 

1973-74  801,035,300  757,389,944  19,153,647  24,491,709 

1972-73  789,925,838  757,339,180  17,854,295  14,732,363 

1971-72  655,360,376  626,904,224  15,890,029  12,568,123 

1970-71  530,773,252  505,792,931  13,373,754  11,606,568 

f   Includes    Federal   Revenue    Sharing    (state    share    only) 

DISPOSITION 

Trust   Fund    (various   earmarked   accounts   as   appropriate    to    the   purpose    of   each 
type   of   aid   received). 


Various   matching    formulas,    depending   on   program.      Matching  required   for   Federal 
aid  may   vary    from  zero   to   100%. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENCIES    RECEIVING    FEDERAL   AID    (Thousands    of    Dollars) 

1970-71      1971-72      1972-73      1973-74        1974-75 

Federal   Revenue    Sharing  5 

Dept.    of   Hlth   &    Rehab    Serv 
Department    of   Education 
Dept.    of  Transportation 
Department    of   Commerce 
Governor 

Dept.    of  Natural   Resources 
All   other   agencies 
Total    Federal  Aid 

Annual    Change  30.85%        23.94%        20.81%  .01%  33.29% 

FEDERAL   REVENUE    SHARING 

Federal   Statute:      Public   Law   92-512 

Formula:      Population,    Tax  Effort,    Relative    Income    (Better    for   Florida) 

Alternate   Formula:      Population;    Urbanized   Population;   Population   Inversely  by 

Per   Capita   Income;    Income   Tax   Collections;    Tax  Effort    (Lesser    for   Florida) 

Sharing  of    Florida  Area  Allocations;    State    1/3;    Local,    2/3. 
Distribution:      1972   entitlement,    50%   in   December    1972;    50%    in   January    1973; 

1973   through    1976   entitlements,    25%  within    five    days    following   close   of 

each   calendar  quarter. 

Receipts   by    Fiscal  Year 

Fiscal  Year  Grants  Interest    Earned 

1972-73  $61,802,525  $                 373,785 

1973-74  58,501,319  6,854,851 

1974-75  62,637,112  6,883,457 

1975-76  66,300,000e  5,400,000e 

1976-77  50,350,000e  4,050,000e 

TOTAL  299,590,956e  23, 562, 09 3e 

Note:      1972-73   amount  was    5   quarterly    allocations;    1976-77   amount    is    3" 
quarterly    allocations;    others    are    4  quarters.     Present    law  will 
expire  with    1976    calendar   year. 

See    also:      Federal   Revenue    Sharing   Fund,    supra  p.    6 
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Annual 

Fiscal  Yr 

Collections 

Change 

Gasoline 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$362,518,058 

1.38% 

$338,297,030 

1973-74 

357,584,449 

2.58 

331,531,884 

1972-73 

348,586,469 

13.59 

325,297,348 

1971-72 

306,889,752 

24.33 

287,981,553 

1970-71 

246,839,829 

9.51 

232,941,404 

DISPOSITION 

MOTOR   FUEL    TAX 
Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  206;   Florida  Constitution:  Article  XII  Section  9 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 

Special  Fuel 

$24,221,028 
26,052,565 

23,289,121  Full  yr  @  8c  per  gal. 
18,908,199  11  mos.  @  8c  per  gal. 
13,898,425 

Gasoline  Tax  Clearing  Account  and  Special  Motor  Fuel  Tax  Clearing  Account,  from 
which  distributions  are  made  as  follows: 

First  tax  (4c)  to  Primary  Road  Fund. 

Second  tax  (2c)  to  State  Board  of  Administration  for  county  road  debt, 
residue  to  counties. 

Seventh  cent  tax  (lc)  to  counties. 

Eighth  cent  tax  (lc)  to  Municipal  Revenue  Sharing  Fund. 

Various  refunds  and  other  levies  are  shown  in  detail  of  distribution. 
ALLOCATION  FORMULAS 
Second  tax  (2c):   Area  25%;  population  25%;  collections  50%  (See  Article  XII 

Sec.  9(c)(4)  Constitution).   Foregoing  subject  to  debt  service  requirements 

established  under  earlier  formula.  (See  Art.  IX  Sec.  16(a)  Constit.  of  1885). 
Seventh  cent  tax:   Collections  75%;  area  25%  (See  206.60(2)(a)  F.S.). 
BASE  AND  RATE 

Gasoline  and  special  motor  fuel,  8c  per  gallon.  Counties  may  levy  an  optional 
9th  cent  rate  to  be  collected  by  the  state  and  returned  to  the  county  in  which 
collected.  (See  sec.  336.021  F.S.)  As  of  1975  no  counties  have  made  this  levy. 
ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

On  the  average,  more  than  one-third  of  gasoline  purchases  is  by  business;  this 
portion  of  the  tax  is  shifted  to  customers  of  business  firms  as  are  other  busi- 
ness costs.   The  portion  paid  by  non-business  purchasers  remains  a  personal  tax 
burden,  but  is  deductible  in  calculating  Federal  personal  income  tax. 
HISTORY 

Gasoline  was  first  taxed  by  four  states  in  1919;  Florida  and  nine  other  states 
began  taxing  gasoline  in  1921.   Starting  with  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  gallon, 
Florida  had  a  series  of  rate  increases  until  it  was  set  at  seven  cents  in  1931. 
In  1939,  similar  taxation  of  special  motor  fuels  was  provided  in  a  separate 
chapter  of  law.   Distribution  formulas  have  been  modified  a  number  of  times. 
At  adoption  of  the  seventh  cent  tax  in  1931,  county  school  boards  had  been  re- 
ceiving collections  from  one  cent  for  two  years.   In  more  recent  years  all  net 
proceeds  have  been  allocated  to  state  and  county  road  programs.   Proceeds  of 
the  first  tax  are  subject  to  deduction  for  Service  Charges  to  General  Revenue. 
Small  portions  are  refunded  to  service  stations  (evaporation  allowance) ,  to 
farmers  and  commercial  fishermen  (non-highway  use) ,  to  city  transit  companies 
(mass  transit  encouragement),  to  municipalities  for  fuel  used  in  city  vehicles, 
and  to  the  aquatic  weed  control  program.   Distributors  are  allowed  deductions 
based  on  gallonage  and  timely  tax  payment.   In  1971  the  rate  was  increased  to 
8c  per  gallon.   Proceeds  of  the  8th  cent  were  applied  to  Highway  Patrol  costs 
for  15  months  with  the  remainder  divided  between  counties  and  cities.   With 
enactment  of  Revenue  Sharing  in  1972,  all  8th  cent  proceeds  were  allocated  to 
cities  through  the  Revenue  Sharing  Trust  Fund. 
OTHER  STATES 

All  states  tax  motor  fuels  at  rates  varying  from  5C  to  10c  per  gallon.  The  most 
common  rate  is  7c,  but  2  states  have  7'-5C ,  9  states  are  at  8c,  and  13  have  a  9C 
rate,  and  two  levy  10c  per  gallon.   All  states  except  Vermont  and  Wyoming  also 
tax  diesel  fuel.   11  states  tax  diesel  at  a  differential  rate,  often  higher  than 
gasoline,  but  2  states  give  it  a  slightly  lower  rate.   LP  gas  used  as  a  motor 
fuel  is  usually  taxed  the  same  as  gasoline. 
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MOTOR   VEHICLE    INSPECTION    FEES 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  325,  Part  II 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Highway  Safety  and  Motor  Vehicles 

Fiscal  Year      Collections    Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$ 

2,126,832 

-6.90% 

1973-74 

2,284,399 

8.89 

1972-73 

2,097,921 

6.62 

1971-72 

1,967,740 

-11.65 

1970-71 

2,227,236 

27.03 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Inspection  stations  pay  40c  each  for  motor  vehicle  inspection  certificates 
which  must  be  purchased  from  the  department.   Delinquent  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged  for  overdue  inspection,  but  is  retained  by  the  stations. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Fees  paid  for  inspection  of  non-business  vehicles  remain  on  vehicle  owner. 
Fees  paid  for  inspection  of  business  vehicles  are  shifted  to  customers,  just 
as  other  business  expenses. 


HISTORY 

Enacted  in  1967,  the  motor  vehicle  safety  inspection  program  provided  for 
semi-annual  inspection  of  all  vehicles  at  no  more  than  $1.75  from  which  in- 
specting stations  purchased  certificates  from  the  Department  at  25c  each. 
Private  operators  and  county  governments  could  establish  inspection  stations 
under  department  regulations.   In  1969  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  for 
annual  inspections  under  a  revised  fee  schedule,  as  currently  in  effect. 

The  law  also  provides  that  budgeted  costs  of  the  department  for  this  program 
shall  not  exceed  amounts  collected  from  sale  of  the  inspection  certificates, 
but  are  expected  to  be  at  least  80%  of  that  amount.   Amendment  in  1972  added 
exhaust  systems  to  the  list  of  equipment  to  be  inspected  and  provided  grace 
periods  for  inspections  to  be  completed.   An  amendment  in  1974  provided  for 
early  inspection  at  the  owner's  option. 

Thirty-six  counties  (only  two  of  which  are  west  of  the  Suwannee  River) 
operate  the  inspection  stations.   These  include  nearly  all  the  large  and 
medium  size  counties.   In  the  remaining  thirty-one  counties,  they  are  oper- 
ated by  licensed  private  owners.   In  addition,  fleet  owners  operate  their 
own  inspections  in  all  except  nine  small  counties. 


OTHER  STATES 

As  a  part  of  the  highway  safety  program,  motor  vehicle  inspection  is  carried 

on  in  many  other  states  and  in  numerous  large  cities,  sometimes  without 

charge,  but  most  often  for  a  small  fee. 
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MOTOR   VEHICLE    LICENSES 


Florida 

Statutes:   Chapter 

320 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Highway  Safety  and 

Motor  Vehicles 

Annual 

Fiscal  "X 

r   Collections 

Change 

General  Rev. 

Schools* 

Local  Govts. 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$176,594,179 

5.49% 

$105,026,963 

$60,262,338 

$11,304,878 

1973-74 

167,407,748 

11.61 

100,802,306 

56,036,878 

10,568,564 

1972-73 

149,994,454 

12.22 

108,784,999 

32,687,228 

8,522,227 

1971-72 

133,660,930 

11.60 

98,370,724 

30,645,092 

4,645,114 

1970-71 

119,772,816 

25.92 

87,137,581 

29,315,492 

3,319,743 

*  Includes  public  schools  and  community  colleges 
DISPOSITION 

First  proceeds  to  County  Capital  Outlay  and  Debt  Service  Trust  Fund  (Constitu- 
tion Art.  XII  Sec.  9(d));  Mobile  home  licenses  to  local  governments,  except 
$1.50  per  tag;  remainder  to  General  Revenue  Fund. 
BASE  AND  RATE 

Passenger  cars:   $12.50  to  $35.00  in  four  weight  classes. 

Trucks:   $.50  to  $1.10  per  100  lbs.  plus  $2.50  to  $10.00  in  four  weight  classes. 
Truck-tractors :   $240  to  $460  per  vehicle  in  five  weight  classes. 
Semi-trailers :   $10  flat. 
Trailers:   $5.00  to  500  lbs.;  $.75  to  $1.00  per  100  lbs.  plus  $2.50  to  $10.00 

in  six  weight  classes. 
Recreational  vehicles:   $10.00  to  $35.00  depending  on  vehicle  type  and  weight. 
Mobile  homes :   $20.00  to  $80.00  in  eight  groups  according  to  length. 
Motorcycles :   $10.00. 

Specialized  vehicles:   varying  rates,  up  to  $35.00. 
Exempt :   $3.00  for  permanent  tag. 

Above  rates  exclude  fees  of  $.50  for  retro-reflective  feature,  $1.00  service 
charge,  and  mailing  fee  if  mail  service  is  used. 
ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

For  vehicles  of  personal  use,  burden  remains  on  owner  who  lacks  business  oppor- 
tunity to  shift  it  to  others.   For  business  use  vehicles,  burden  tends  to  be 
passed  forward  to  customers  of  the  firm  as  are  other  business  costs. 
HISTORY 

Beginning  in  1905,  vehicles  were  registered  permanently.   In  1917,  annual  licens- 
ing began.   Major  revisions  of  the  law  occurred  in  1927,  1931,  and  1947.  Reclassi- 
fications of  vehicles  were  made  in  1953,  1959,  1961,  and  1972.   In  1963,  rates 
were  increased  substantially  and  a  transition  to  fiscal  year  licensing  period 
rather  than  calendar  year  was  begun.   Beginning  in  January  1964,  licenses  were  is- 
sued for  13-month  periods.   By  July  1970,  sale  of  12-month  licenses  was  resumed. 
Constitutional  earmarking  of  the  amount  required  to  meet  Fixed  Capital  Outlay  al- 
locations under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  ("school  tag  fees")  was  approved  in 
November  1952,  and  amended  in  1964  and  197  2. 

By  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1930,  motor  vehicles  as  property  were  ex- 
empted from  personal  property  assessments.   In  1965,  further  amendment  added  to 
the  constitutional  category  of  motor  vehicles,  the  following:  mobile  homes,  house 
trailers,  camper-type  mobile  homes,  and  similar  equipment.   However,  if  these  are 
permanently  attached  to  the  land,  they  are  taxable  as  real  estate.   All  mobile 
home  license  fees  above  $1.50  each  go  to  the  school  district  (50%)  and  county  or 
city  (50%)  in  which  registered.   Rates  for  truck-tractors  and  semi-trailers  were 
revised  in  1973.   Slide-in  campers  were  exempted  in  1974.   Legislation  in  1975 
provided  for  an  alpha-numeric  system  of  tag  numbers  and  birth  month  renewals, 
both  to  be  phased  into  being,  beginning  in  1976. 

OTHER  STATES 

Motor  vehicles  are  licensed  in  all  states,  usually  on  the  privilege  of  using  high- 
ways.  In  some  states  motor  vehicles  are  subject  to  personal  property  taxes  in  addi- 
tion to  licenses.   Most  states  base  fees  for  private  vehicles  on  weight;  some  employ 
a  combination  of  horsepower  and  weight;  a  few  relate  the  fee  to  original  value  of 
the  car.   Fees  for  commercial  vehicles  are  based  on  weight,  capacity,  or  both.  Farm 
vehicles  are  commonly  exempted  or  subjected  to  lower  fees. 
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MOTORBOAT    LICENSES 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  371 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Natural  Resources 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$  3,505,604 

15.83% 

1973-74 

3,026,582 

2.60 

1972-73 

2,949,758 

3.45 

1971-72 

2,851,307 

17.00 

1970-71 

2,437,109 

18.30 

DISPOSITION 

Motorboat  Revolving  Trust  Fund.   For  administration,  recreational  channel 
marking,  public  launching  facilities,  law  enforcement,  quality  control 
programs,  and  aquatic  weed  control. 


BASE  AND  RATE 


All  motorboats  over  10  horsepower: 
depending  on  length.   Dealer  -  $10, 
between  January  1  and  June  30. 


Under  12  feet  -  $2.00;  others  -  $6  to  $76, 
Half-year  rates  for  new  acquisitions 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  a  user  tax  on  pleasure  boats,  the  burden  remains  on  the  user  owner  of  motor- 
boats.   For  operators  of  commercial  boats,  this  becomes  another  cost  of  doing 
business. 


HISTORY 

Registration  and  numbering  of  pleasure  boats  has  been  required  in  Florida  since 
1959.   Fees  varied  from  $1.50  to  $10,  depending  on  boat  length.   In  1970,  rates 
were  increased  to  the  present  schedule.   In  1965  the  biennial  registration  plan 
was  modified  to  an  annual  registration,  to  be  renewed  during  June.   Licensing 
fees  are  in  lieu  of  property  taxes.   Safety  regulations  accompany  the  licensing 
requirements.   In  1970,  the  distinction  between  commercial  and  non-commercial 
motorboats  was  dropped.   Registration  was  required  for  all  boats  by  1974  legis- 
lation.  A  major  portion  of  collections  is  appropriated  annually  for  boating 
related  programs  operated  by  the  counties. 


OTHER  STATES 

Registration  of  pleasure  boats  is  required  in  all  states.  Forty-seven  states 
conduct  their  own  registration  and  licensing  within  terms  of  Federal  statutes. 
Registration  in  the  other  three  states  is  performed  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
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OCCUPATIONAL    LICENSES 


Florida  Statutes: 

Chapter  205 

Administered 

by: 

Department  of 

Revenue 

Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

_ 

1973-74 

- 

1972-73 

$   34,883 

-99.12% 

1971-72 

3,982,653 

6.35 

1970-71 

3,744,845 

5.97 

DISPOSITION 

Repealed  as  of  April  25,  1972 


State  collections:   General  Revenue  Fund  (Repealed  as  of  April  25,  1972  -  See 
chapter  72-306,  Laws  of  Florida).   Prior  to  repeal  of  Chapter  205,  Florida 
Statutes,  licenses  were  combined  state  and  county  impositions.   Counties  and 
municipalities  now  retain  all  license  proceeds,  presently  amounting  to  some 
$30,000,000  annually. 


BASE  AND  RATE 

Bases  for  occupational  license  fee  varied  from  one  occupation  to  another. 
Some  were  a  flat  amount,  while  others  were  graduated  according  to  various 
measures,  with  the  number  of  employees  and  county  size  being  the  most  common 
variable.   The  tax  covered  nearly  all  types  of  businesses  and  most  professions 
of  a  self-employment  nature.   (These  licenses,  however,  were  not  related  to 
fees  charged  by  examining  and  licensing  boards  in  connection  with  regulation 
of  occupations  and  professions.) 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Generally  the  tax  burden  is  borne  by  the  customers  of  those  persons  that  are 
subject  to  this  tax,  since  this  is  a  business  cost  to  the  firm  or  self-employed 
person. 


HISTORY 

The  rationale  for  occupational  license  taxes  is  tripartite:   regulatory,  revenue 
raising  or,  for  certain  professions,  punitive.   The  Florida  law,  however,  did 
not  require  reporting  of  the  types  of  licenses  issued,  so  the  regulatory 
function  has  been  displaced. 


The  oldest  attempt  at  th 
1941  has  the  license  fee 
the  law  was  enacted  in  1 
responsibility  was  trans 
Administration  was  trans 
in  1969.  All  but  four  s 
and  municipalities  were 
ber  30,  1973.  These  lev 
date  for  local  authority 


1895,  but  only  since 
major  revision  of 


is  type  of  tax  in  Florida  dates  to 

been  upheld  as  constitutional.   A 
967  when  most  of  the  rates  were  restated.   Collection 
ferred  from  the  county  judge  to  the  county  tax  collector, 
ferred  from  the  Comptroller  to  the  Department  of  Revenue 
ections  of  chapter  205  were  repealed  in  1972.   Counties 
authorized  to  use  occupational  licenses  until  Septem- 
ies  are  primarily  for  revenue.   In  1973  the  expiration 

to  levy  occupational  licenses  was  removed. 


OTHER  STATES 

Most  states  license  at  least  some  occupations  and  professions.   Licensing  of 
firms  and  self  employed  individuals  in  this  manner  is  more  often  found  in 
southern  states  than  in  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
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OIL   AND    GAS    PRODUCTION    TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  211,  Part  I 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$20,213,769 

66.00% 

1973-74 

12,176,730 

148.02 

1972-73 

4,909,610 

377.99 

1971-72 

1,027,143 

79.88 

1970-71 

571,021 

129.85 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund  -  80%;  counties  where  collected  -  20%.   Distributions  are 
made  to  five  counties  where  oil  or  gas  production  occurs. 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Value  of  oil  and  gas  at  point  of  severance  -  5%. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  oil  and  gas  produced,  the  tax  is  shifted  forward 
to  users  of  the  products. 

HISTORY 

Severance  taxation  of  oil  and  gas  was  begun  in  1945  at  a  5%  rate.   Little  has 
been  collected  until  recently,  since  production  fields  were  small.   Recent 
drilling  in  northwest  Florida  has  increased  production  and  tax  yield  by  large 
amounts.   Counties  are  forbidden  to  assess  the  production  fields  for  tax  pur- 
poses.  Administration  of  the  tax  was  under  the  Comptroller  at  first,  later 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Conservation,  and  in  1969  was  placed  under 
the  Department  of  Revenue.   Unitization  of  the  Jay  field  is  now  being  intro- 
duced to  increase  total  yield. 

OTHER  STATES 

Twenty-six  states  tax  the  production  of  oil  and  gas.   About  one-third  of  the 
states  levy  specific  rates  per  barrel  of  oil  or  cubic  foot  of  gas.   Most 
commonly,  the  rate  is  a  percentage  of  value,  ranging  from  .5%  in  Kentucky  to 
12.5%  in  Louisiana  (oil).   Most  rates  are  from  2%  to  5%.   Four  states  increased 
rates  in  1973.   Three  states  increased  rates  in  1974. 
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PROFESSIONAL   &   OCCUPATIONAL   LICENSING  FEES 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapters  454  to  493  (Title  XXX) 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Professional  and  Occupational  Licensing 

Fiscal  Year      "Professions"   Annual  Change     "Occupations"  Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$3,034,389 

12.77% 

$4,467,013 

37.25% 

1973-74 

2,690,746 

13.59 

3,254,562 

5.63 

1972-73 

2,368,913 

16.70 

3,081,233 

69.69 

1971-72 

2,029,991 

18.67 

1,815,806 

-9.64 

1970-71 

1,710,629 

5.06 

2,009,542 

57.40 

DISPOSITION 

Separate  Trust  Fund  for  each  examining  and  licensing  board.   Revenue  receipts 
are  subject  to  10%  Service  Charge  (q.v.)  transferred  to  General  Revenue  Fund. 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Statutes  under  which  each  board  operates  usually  specify  rates  for  examinations, 
licenses,  and  renewals.   Certain  boards  are  authorized  to  set  fees,  especially 
those  in  accountancy,  architecture,  and  construction  industry.   Examination  fees 
range  from  $5  to  $150.   Licenses  range  from  $5  to  $150  annually.   Renewal  li- 
censes are  occasionally  lower  than  an  original  registration,  varying  from  $5  to 
$100.   Licenses  in  psychology  are  renewed  biennally,  others  annually. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Fees  of  this  type  represent  a  cost  of  doing  business 
shifted  to  users  of  the  services. 


hence  are  eventually 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  REGULATION 
Revenues 


OTHER  REGULATED  PROFESSIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS: 

Numerous  other  occupations,  professions,  and  businesses  are  regulated  through 
various  departments  of  state  government,  usually  without  assistance  of  boards 
composed  of  members  of  regulated  activities  as  are  these  enumerated  groups. 
Attorneys  in  Florida  are  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  maintains  custody  of  all  the  Board's 
funds  (outside  the  state  treasury). 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONS 

DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONS 

Chap. 
473 

1974-75 
$378,452 

Barber 

Chap 

1974-75 

Accountancy 

476 

$   124,597 

Architecture 

467 

142,208 

Constr.  Ind. 

468 

II 

1,073,845 

Chiropractic 

460 

66,180 

Cosmetology 

477 

497,325 

Dentistry 

466 

265,503 

Electr.Contr. 

468 

VII 

119,966 

Engineer 

471,472 

254,004 

Massage 

480 

20,064 

Forester 

492 

2,374 

Naturopathic 

462 

1,820 

Funeral  Dir. 

470 

182,596 

Optician 

484 

53,765 

Landscape  Arch. 

481 

23,150 

Real  Estate 

475 

2,529,771 

Medical 

458 

439,140 

Sanitarian 

491 

6,960 

Nursing 

464 

662,005 

Watchmaker 

489 

38,900 

Nursing  Home  Adm. 

468  VI 

80,165 

Optometry 

463 

76,381 

Ostopathic 

459 

84,745 

II 

Pharmacy 

465 

312,173 

«: 

Podiatry 

461 

15,690 

Psychology 

490 

9,815 

Veterinary 

474 

39,871 
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RACING      TAX 

Florida   Statutes:      Chapter   550;    551 

Administered  by:      Department   of   Business   Regulation 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$82,189,128 

2.93% 

1973-74 

79,849,083 

11.86 

1972-73 

71,382,899 

13.03 

1971-72 

63,151,828 

9.86 

1970-71 

57,484,189 

8.02 

DISPOSITION 

Each   county    $446,500   annually   -   total    $29,915,500;    administrative   costs    of   the 
Division;    remainder   to   General   Revenue,    except:      proceeds    of    "charity"   and 
"scholarship"   days;    escheats   of   unclaimed   tickets,    and  portions   of   "breaks" 
at  horse    tracks.       (See    analysis   of   collections    through   the   complex  system  of 
accounts    on   adjoining  page.) 


BASE   AND  RATE 

Pari-rnutuel  pools:   frontons,  5.4%;  greyhound  tracks,  7.4%;  harness  tracks, 
7.4%;  quarter  horse  tracks,  5%;  thoroughbred  tracks  7.9%;  or  5.4%  plus  3%  on 
the  excess  of  $400,000  daily  average  (summer  racing  only).   "Breaks"  on 
pari-mutuel  pools:   frontons,  50%;  all  others,  100%.   Admissions:   greater 
of  15%  or  10c  per  ticket.   Unclaimed  winning  tickets,  100%.   Occupational 
licenses:   $4  to  $25  annually  for  each  specified  job.   Small  pari-mutuel 
pools:   specified  daily  licenses  in  lieu  of  percentage  levies.   Common 
purse  pools  deducted  from  tax  liability  as  follows:   Winter  horse  racing 
$1,500  per  race  per  day  to  total  $1,516,000;  summer  horse  racing  $2,000  per 
race  per  day. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

The  burden  is  borne  by  wagering  individuals. 


HISTORY 

Pari-mutuel  betting  was  first  authorized  in  1931,  with  the  handle  taxed  at 
3%  plus  an  admissions  tax.   Jai-alai  frontons  were  authorized  in  1935,  with 
the  same  tax  provisions.   In  1941  a  tax  on  "breaks"  and  an  additional  tax  for 
"old  age  assistance"  were  enacted.   In  1955,  additional  taxes  were  levied  on 
various  tracks.   Daily  license  fees  in  lieu  of  percentage  levies  were  author- 
ized in  1963.   Escheat  of  unclaimed  winning  tickets  was  enacted  in  1959. 
Summer  horse  racing  was  provided  in  1969  separately  from  the  winter  season. 
Provision  was  made  for  operation  of  harness  tracks  in  196  3  and  quarter  horse 
tracks  in  1969.   Nearly  every  legislative  session  brings  at  least  minor  change 
in  the  racing  laws.   Legislation  in  1971  placed  a  ceiling  of  $446,500  on  the 
amount  of  racing  revenues  distributed  to  each  county.   Total  commissions  at 
frontons  and  horse  and  dog  tracks  were  increased  to  17.4%  in  1975  with  special 
allowances  for  common  purse  pools  at  horse  tracks. 


OTHER  STATES 

Pari-mutuel  wagering  at  racing  meets  is  authorized  and  taxed  in  28  states. 
Total  tax  revenue  from  this  source  was  $626,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Only  California  and  New  York  collections  exceeded  those  of  Florida.   Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  each  collected  more  than 
$25,000,000  from  pari-mutuel  taxes.   Jai-alai  is  confined  to  Florida. 
Connpctirut.  and  Nevada  at  prer.en!:. 
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SALES   TAX 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  212 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 

Fiscal  Year  Collections         Annual  Cham 


1975-76 
1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 


$1,199,521,208 

.25% 

1,196,571,284 

14.93 

1,041,145,003 

18.88 

875,767,559 

22.45 

715,190,908 

8.66 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

4%  -  Retail  sales  of  most  items  of  tangible  personal  property;  admissions  to 
amusements;  transient  lodgings;  commercial  rentals;  motor  vehicles;  ships 
and  commercial  fishing  equipment.   3%  -  Farm  equipment.   Use  tax  is  imposed 
at  corresponding  rates. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  applied  to  items  of  personal  consumption,  tax  burden  falls  on  individual 
residents  and  tourists,  with  some  tendency  to  regressivity ,  which  is  greatly 
reduced  or  even  eliminated  by  exemption  of  food  and  medicine.   As  applied  to 
items  of  business  cost,  burden  falls  mainly  on  customers  of  taxpaying  firms. 


HISTORY 

Florida's  sales  tax  base  has  been  broadened  to  some  degree  in  nearly  every 
legislative  session  since  enactment  in  1949.   Most  substantial  increases  were 
in  1957,  when  inexpensive  clothing,  motor  vehicles  (1%  rate),  mixed  drinks, 
cigarettes,  and  industrial  machinery  ($1,000  maximum)  were  added;  in  1968, 
when  rates  were  increased  from  3%  on  most  items  (2%  on  motor  vehicles) ;  in 
1971,  when  rates  on  motor  vehicles  were  raised  to  4%.   Also  during  1968  revision, 
base  was  extended  to  include  commercial  rentals,  parking  fees,  utility  services, 
certain  admissions,  ice,  certain  fuels,  and  magazines.   During  1971,  household 
utilities  and  residential  rentals  were  exempted.   Minor  exemptions  were  granted 
in  1974  for  crab  bait,  flags,  school  events,  satellite  launches,  and  utilities 
from  a  common  meter. 

OTHER  STATES 

Mississippi  was  the  first  state  to  enact  this  form  of  tax  in  1932.   By  1937, 
sales  taxes  had  been  enacted  in  29  states,  but  six  had  been  allowed  to  expire. 
After  the  war,  additional  states  adopted  this  tax,  including  Florida  (1949). 
By  1970,  the  sales  tax  was  in  use  in  45  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  following  states  do  not  have  a  general  sales  tax:   Alaska,  Delaware,  Montana, 
New  Hampshire,  Oregon.   Rates  (other  than  special  rates  for  specified  types  of 
transactions)  vary  from  2%  to  7%.   The  average  rate  is  3  3/4%  and  the  most 
common  rate  is  4%.   Nine  states  have  higher  rates  than  Florida.   These  are: 
Connecticut  -  7%;  Pennsylvania  -  6%;  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island  -  5%;  California  -  4.75%;  Washington  -  4l-j%. 
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SECURITIES    FEES 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  517 

Administered  by:  Department  of  Banking  and  Finance 

Fiscal  Year         Collections  Annual  Change 


1975-76 

1974-75 

$   818,550 

-1.88% 

1973-74 

834,265 

-20.90 

1972-73 

1,054,639 

-11.92 

1971-72 

1,197,311 

34.31 

1970-71 

891,466 

-5.48 

DISPOSITION 

General 

Revenue 

Fund 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Securities  registered  by  coordination:   .1%  of  sales  price;  maximum  $1000; 
minimum  $20.   Securities  registered  by  qualification:   .1%  of  sales  price; 
minimum  $40;  maximum  $1000.   Securities  registered  by  announcement:  $50  fee. 
Dealer's  registration  fee:   $100  annually  plus  $50  annually  for  each  branch 
office.   Salesman  registration  fee:   $20  annually.   Securities  exempted 
include  issues  by  governmental  entities,  national  banks,  public  service 
utilities,  certain  non-profit  corporations,  and  in  addition,  issues  listed 
on  major  national  securities  exchanges. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

The  securities  fees  essentially  are  an  additional  cost  of  borrowing,  hence 
the  burden  is  borne  immediately  by  the  issuers.   There  is  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  such  costs  are  eventually  passed  on  to  consumers  of  business 
firms  issuing  the  securities. 


The  securities  act  was  enacted  in  1931  and  has  been  revised  only  slightly 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  changes  in  the  financial  structure  of  the  securities 
market.   In  1971,  registration  by  coordination  and  announcement  were  raised 
to  their  present  levels.   In  1972,  salesman's  registration  fee  was  reduced 
from  $25  to  $20. 


OTHER  STATES 

All  of  the  states  that  are  referred  to  commonly  as  the  "regulatory  states" 
charge  security  fees  very  similar  to  those  charged  by  Florida.   In  addition 
to  Florida,  there  are  8  to  10  other  states  that  fall  within  this  informal 
classification. 
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SERVICE    CHARGES 

Florida  Statutes:   Sections  215.22;  215.37;  206.60;  206.605;  570.20;  601.15(7) 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Banking  and  Finance 


Fiscal  Year 

Collections 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 

$19,054,768 

2.25% 

1973-74 

18,635,816 

9.32 

1972-73 

17,046,608 

38.06 

1971-72 

12,347,548 

4.24 

1970-71 

11,844,978 

9.60 

DISPOSITION 

General  Revenue  Fund,  by  transfer  from  specified  Trust  Fund  accounts. 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Examining  and  licensing  board  revenue  -  10%;  specified  "self-supporting"  trust 
funds  (section  215.22)  -  4%;  motor  fuel  tax  (4c  only)  -  4%;  General  Inspection 
Fund  -  2%;  Citrus  Advertising  Fund  -  2%.   Normally  transferred  during  quarter 
following  the  quarter  in  which  revenue  is  collected. 


ANALYSIS  OF  COLLECTIONS 

E&L  Bds 

Regular 

Motor  Fuel 

Agri.  and 

10% 
$745,827 

4% 

4%  of  4c 
$7,049,443 

Citrus  2% 
$   750,377 

TOTAL 

1974-75 

$10,509,121 

$19,054,768 

1973-74 

515,984 

10,064,296 

6,996,976 

1,058,560 

18,635,816 

1972-73 

538,585 

9,196,720 

6,685,617 

625,686 

17.046,608 

1971-72 

369,979 

5,402,928 

6,034,650 

539,991 

12,347,548 

1970-71 

367,759 

5,647,877 

5,428,956 

400,386 

11,844,978 

1969-70 

287,328 

4,931,436 

5,038,210 

550,067 

10,807,041 

1968-69 

309,029 

4,239,391 

4,645,553 

498,340 

9,692,313 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

These  are  not  additional  tax  revenues,  but  bookkeeping  transfers  from  certain 
earmarked  funds  to  General  Revenue. 

HISTORY 

The  policy  of  assessing  certain  specified  trust  funds  a  service  charge  was  es- 
tablished in  1941.   Also  assessed  were  "minor  regulatory  boards",  later  called 
examining  and  licensing  boards,  and  now  called  professional  and  occupational 
licensing  boards.   The  rate  of  the  service  charge  for  both  was  set  at  3%.   In 
1953,  the  examining  and  licensing  boards  were  separated  from  the  other  trust  funds 
and  their  service  charge  was  raised  to  10%.   In  1961  the  rate  on  most  trust  funds 
was  increased  from  3%  to  the  existing  rate  of  4%.   Citrus  and  agriculture  funds 
have  been  subject  to  only  2%  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  practice.   At  present 
there  are  27  examining  and  licensing  boards  which  are  active  and  pay  an  annual  ser- 
vice charge.   There  are  32  other  trust  funds  which  are  subject  to  service  charges. 
In  1972,  an  attempt  to  modify  allocation  of  10%  service  charges  paid  by  examining 
and  licensing  boards  succeeded  only  in  depositing  both  9%  and  1%  of  revenues  in 
General  Revenue. 

OTHER  STATES 

There  are  no  data  available  for  interstate  comparison  on  such  service  charges. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  of  extensive  earmarking  of  revenues  for  particular  agencies 
or  programs.   It  may  be  viewed  as  an  internal  accounting  device  by  which  to 
apportion  some  of  the  costs  of  general  government  to  specific  functional  activ- 
ities that  are  supported  entirely  by  earmarked  funds. 
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SOLID        MINERALS        SEVERANCE        TAX 

Florida   Statutes:      Chapter   211,    Part    II 
Administered   by:      Department    of   Revenue 


Fiscal  Year  Collections  Annual   Change 

1975-76  S- 

59,790,828  180.61%    Full  year  at  4% 


Rate  increased  to  4%  at  mid-year 


1973-74  3,489,080  29   48 

1972-73  2,694,647  120.35  Full  year '171% 

*» 222 ,905  New   tax-6   mos.    production   at    3% 


DISPOSITION 

50%    to   Land    Reclamation   Trust    Fund    and    50%    to    General    Revenue    Fund 

BASE   AND    RATE 

5%   of  value  of  solid  minerals  at  point  of  severance,  payable  April  1  for 
previous  calendar  year  production.   The  department  determines  the  point-of- 
severance  value  by  eliminating  post-severance  production  costs  from  delivery 
prices.   Almost  all  of  this  source  (approximately  98%)  is  derived  from  phosphate. 

Average  severance  value  for  phosphate,  per  ton: 

1971  S3. 110 

1972  3.170 

1973  3.598 

1974  7.609 

1975  12.550 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  severing  solid  minerals,  the  tax  is  shifted  forward 
to  users  of  the  products.   Many  of  the  products  are  exported  from  the  state. 


Severance  taxation  of  solid  minerals  was  enacted  into  law  in  1971.  Transition 
T-V  W^  Pr°Vi?6d  durin§  the  first  f^r  vears:  July  1,  1971  through  June  30, 
1973  -  3%;  July  1,  1973  through  June  30,  1975  -  4%;  July  1,  1975  and  after  -  5%. 

ie  producer  is  allowed  to  credit  up  to  20%  of  ad  valorem  taxes  against  this 
severance  tax.   Refunds  of  amounts  up  to  one-half  the  total  tax  are  allowed 

r  approved  plans  for  reclamation  of  mine  or  quarry  sites.   In  1975  reclamation 
itory  and  the  distinction  between  "old  lands"  and  "new  lands" 

Reclamation  funds  unclaimed  after  five  years  revert  to  the  General 


was  aDolished 
Revenue  Fund. 


OTHER  STATES 
Thirty  states  le 


a  severance  tax  which  includes  products  extracted  from  water, 
minerals,  and  forestry  products.   The  tax  is  generally  based  on  the  market  value 
tne  mineral,  with  the  exception  of  coal  mined  in  which  the  rate  is  based  on 
b  amount  of  production.  Some  states  assess  a  percentage  of  gross  value  while 
others  levy  a  dollar  amount.   The  rate  varies  from  1/8  of  1%  in  New  Mexico 

o  15. 5%  on  iron  ore  in  Minnesota.   Credits  or  refunds  are  sometimes  given  for 
reclamation  work. 
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U   N   E   M  P   L   0  Y   M  E   N   T        COMPENSATION        TAX 

Florida  Statutes:      Chapter  443 
Administered  by:      Department   of    Commerce 


Fiscal   Year 

1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 


Collections 

$83,877,852 
70,684,391 
62,535,709 
49,613,103 
40,233,589 


Annual    Change 

18.67% 

13.03 

26.05 

23.31 

13.07 


New   benefit    schedule 


DISPOSITION 

Unemployment  Compensation  Clearing  Trust  Fund.  Collections  are  deposited  in 
U.S.  Treasury,  then  withdrawn  as  needed  to  pay  benefits  through  Unemployment 
Compensation   Benefit    Trust    Fund. 


BASE   AND   RATE 

Employees'  annual  wages  up  to  $4,200:   employer  pays  rate  varying  from  zero 
to  4.5%,  depending  on  benefit  experience. 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

As  a  part  of  his  labor  costs,  this  tax  is  shifted  to  consumers  of  products  of 
employing  firms. 


Unemployment  compensation  benefit  programs  began  in  Europe  in  the  early  1900  s. 
The  U.S.  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provided  for  a  Federal-state  program 
under  a  federal  tax  against  which  state  taxes  up  to  2.7%  of  covered  payrolls 
could  be  credited.   Florida's  legislation  was  enacted  in  1937  to  comply  with  tms 
plan.   Florida's  benefit  was  first  set  at  50%  of  lost  wages  up  to  $15  weekly.   In 
1972  the  benefit  was  set  at  one-half  of  weekly  wages,  but  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $64,  up  to  26  weeks.   Coverage  was  extended  in  1972  to  include  State 
government  employees,  and  in  1974  to  include  local  government  employees.   In  19/4 
the  maximum  benefit  was  raised  to  $74  weekly,  and  in  1975  to  $84  weekly. 


OTHER  STATES 

All  states  have  unemployment  benefit  plans  complying  with  Federal  legislation, 

Average  weekly  benefits  paid  vary  considerably  among  the  states.  Florida  s 

average  benefit  is  low  among  the  states.   More  than  two-thirds  of  all  U.S. 
workers  are  in  covered  employment. 


Reconciliation  of  Trust  Fund 


Fiscal  Year 

1974-75 

1973-74 

1972-7  3 

1971-72 

1970-71 


Revenue 


$110,954,544 
87,150,647 
76,160,423 
63,818,512 
53,608,128 


Benefits 
$268,924,390 
55,408,190 
38,084,582 
49,501,610 
47,281,510 


Fund  Balance 
$198,916,692 
356,886,538 
325,144,081 
287,068,240 
272,751,338 


-'-Revenue  includes  net  collections,  interest 


program  advances. 


includes  regular,  extended  and  Federal  Supplemental  Benefits  nrogrc 
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39 
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13 
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UTILITIES    TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  203;  Constitution  Article  XII  Section  9(2) 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 

Fiscal  Year         Collections  Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75  $45,315,276 

1973-74  35,498,613 

1972-73  28,769,776 

1971-72  23,967,801 

1970-71  21,087,224 

DISPOSITION 

Public  Education  Capital  Outlay  and  Debt  Service  Trust  Fund.  (Formerly:  Higher 
Education  Capital  Outlay  and  Debt  Service  Trust  Fund  -  Bond  Account). 

BASE  AND  RATE 

Gross  receipts  of  electric,  gas,  telephone,  telegraph  companies,  including 
municipal  corporations  -  $1.50  per  $100.  Utility  firms  purchasing  service 
for  resale  receive  credit  for  tax  paid  by  their  supplier. 

ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

Consumer  of  the  service  ultimately  bears  the  burden.  Where  a  business  firm 
is  the  user,  it  will  be  a  business  cost  to  be  recovered  ultimately  from  its 
customers. 

HISTORY 

A  tax  on  gross  receipts  of  public  service  firms  was  enacted  in  1931.   The  rate 
was  set  at  $1.50  per  $100  of  receipts  and  has  remained  unchanged.   In  1963, 
collections  were  earmarked  by  constitutional  amendment  for  funding  capital  out- 
lay needs  of  the  universities  and  junior  colleges  and  for  bonds.   Amendment  of 
the  Constitution  in  1974  opened  up  use  of  these  funds  for  public  schools  also 
and  authorized  issue  of  general  obligation  bonds  in  lieu  of  the  former  author- 
ization for  revenue  bonds  only.   In  1975,  statutory  provision  was  made  for 
semi-annual  payment  of  the  tax. 

Separate  treatment  is  accorded  express  companies.   Express  companies  pay  a  2% 
gross  receipts  tax,  one-half  to  counties  and  one-half  to  General  Revenue.  Water 
and  sewer  companies  pay  $1.50  per  $100,  but  under  another  statute  (sec. 367 . 151 , 
F.S.);  proceeds  are  earmarked  for  Public  Service  Commission. 

OTHER  STATES 

A  few  states,  such  as  Georgia  and  Indiana,  tax  public  utilities  the  same  as 
other  businesses.   Most  states  tax  them  by  special  forms  of  taxation,  of  which 
the  most  common  is  a  gross  receipts  tax.   In  some  states,  gross  receipts  taxes 
are  combined  with  other  measures.   Some  special  taxes  on  utilities  are  for 
revenue,  some  are  simply  sufficient  to  pay  regulatory  costs.   Gross  receipts 
rates  vary  from  less  than  1%  to  as  much  as  8%.   Frequently  different  rates  are 
applied  to  nearly  every  type  of  utility.   The  Florida  rate  is  comparatively  low 
in  comparison  with  states  basing  their  tax  on  gross  receipts,  but  they  are  also 
included  in  the  Corporation  Income  Tax. 
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WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    TAX 

Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  440 
Administered  by:   Department  of  Commerce 
Collections 


Fiscal  Yr 

Administration 

Annual  Change 

Special  Disabil 

Lty 

Annual  Change 

1975-76 

1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 
1971-72 
1970-71 

$6,974,867 
5,151,104 
5,017,763 
3,805,722 
3,354,834 

35.41% 

2.66 

31.85 

13.44 

-13.43 

$4,294,931 

3,090,384 

2,903,639 

1,745,096 

941,638 

38.98% 

6.43 
66.39 
85.33 
-3.55 

DISPOSITION 

Workmen's  Compensation  Administration  Trust  Fund  and  Special  Disability  Trust 
Fund,  respectively. 


BASE  AND  RATE 

Variable,  but  not  to  exceed  4%  of  gross  premiums.   At  present,  the  rate  is  2% 
for  the  Administration  Trust  Fund,  plus  1.2%  for  the  Special  Disability  Trust 


ECONOMIC  INCIDENCE 

The  tax  is  paid  by  employers  but  is  probably  shifted  substantially  to  consumers 
according  to  the  degree  of  competition  in  which  the  firm  operates. 

HISTORY 

The  first  modern  compensation  system  was  adopted  by  Germany  in  1884.   England 
followed  suit  in  1897.   Maryland  instituted  such  a  system  in  1902  but  it  was 
ruled  unconstitutional.   This  decision  was  overruled  in  1917  and  by  1920  all 
but  six^states  had  compensation  laws.   By  1947,  each  state  had  some  form  of 
workmen's  compensation  system.   Florida  adopted  workmen's  compensation  laws 
in  1935.   Broad  protection  is  provided  workers  against  injury,  death,  and 
illness.   Benefits  include  up  to  60%  of  wages  for  350  weeks,  or  the  duration 
in  case  of  permanent  disability.   Death  benefits  are  also  provided,  as  is 
retraining  for  the  permanently  disabled.   Employers  may  buy  insurance  against 
claims  or  become  a  self  insurer  by  posting  bond  or  assets.   Approximately  80% 
of  all  workers  in  the  U.  S.  are  covered  under  workmen's  compensation  laws. 
Benefits  were  increased  to  some  degree  in  1974.   Accidents  after  January  1,  107= 
will  be  compensated  up  to  $98  weekly  (previous  maximum  was  $80). 

OTHER  STATES 

All  states  have  workmen's  compensation  laws.   Some  require  compulsory  insurance, 
others  allow  self  insurors  to  operate,  as  Florida  does.   Most  levy  a  tax  on 
insurance  premiums  to  finance  administration  of  the  laws. 
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LOCAL   PROPERTY   TAX  PROCEDURE 

PRINCIPAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  STEPS 

ASSESSMENT   Reference:   Florida  Statutes,  chapter  192,  193 

Calendar:   January  1,  to  be  completed  by  July  1 

Listing  and  evaluating  all  taxable  and  exempt  property  within  each 
governmental  unit  (192.011).   Assessment  date  in  Florida  is  January  1 
of  each  year  (192.042).   They  are  to  be  completed  by  July  1  (193.023). 
Criteria  for  deriving  "just  valuation"  are  (193.011):   (1)  Cash  value; 
(2)  Use;  (3)  Location;  (4)  Quantity  or  size;  (5)  Cost  and  replacement 
values;  (6)  Condition;  (7)  Income;  (8)  Net  sale  proceeds. 

REVIEW  OF  ASSESSMENT   Reference:  Florida  Statutes,  chapter  194,  part  I 

Calendar:   Complaints  filed  by  July  15;  hearings  on  or  before  1st 
Tuesday  in  September 

Hearing  of  complaints  by  property  owners  concerning  assessed  value  of 
their  property  or  its  taxable  or  exempt  status.   County  Board  of  Tax 
Adjustment  consists  of  3  county  commissioners  and  2  school  board  mem- 
bers.  Beginning  in  September,  the  board  meets  continuously  to  hear 
all  complaints  as  to  assessments,  homestead  exemptions  (196.151),  and 
other  exemptions  (196.011).   Decisions  are  issued  within  20  days  after 
completion  of  hearings  (194.032).   These  are  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Department  of  Revenue  (193.122). 

LEVY    Reference:   Florida  Statutes  192.001(9);  200;  Florida 
Constitution  Article  VII  Section  9 

Calendar:   Within  30  days  after  adjournment  of  Board  of  Tax  Adjustment 

Legislative  determination  that  a  specified  amount  shall  be  raised  from 
owners  of  taxable  property  during  the  next  year.   In  Florida  and  some 
other  states,  it  is  practice  to  set  levy  in  terms  of  a  tax  rate  to  be 
applied  to  all  non-exempt  property  within  the  governmental  jurisdic- 
tion.  Levy  equals  Rate  times  Assessment  Roll;  or  Rate  equals  Assess- 
ment Roll  divided  by  Levy. 

EQUALIZATION    Reference:   Florida  Statutes  206. 60(2) (b) 3 
Calendar : 

Adjustment  of  assessment  rolls  of  each  assessment  district  to  secure 
equity  between  districts  (i.e.,  between  counties,  rather  than  between 
property  owners  within  each  assessment  district).   In  many  states  no 
provision  is  made  for  this  procedural  step,  especially  if  no  state- 
wide levy  is  made.   In  Florida,  use  of  ratio  studies  to  adjust  "re- 
quired local  effort"  in  the  minimum  foundation  program  (236.07 (8) (a) 
and  to  redistribute  proceeds  of  the  7th  cent  motor  fuel  tax  (206.60 
(2)(b)3)  may  be  viewed  as  an  approach  toward  equalization,  although 
no  change  was  actually  made  in  county  assessment  rolls.   Use  of  such 
ratio  studies  for  equalization  has  been  repealed. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  TAXES     Reference:   Florida  Statutes  193 . 122 ; 197 . 012 
Calendar:    By  November  1 

Calculating  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  owner  of  non-exempt  property. 
If  the  levy  has  been  made  in  terms  of  a  tax  rate,  that  rate  is  applied 
to  each  taxpayer's  assessment  figure,  as  adjusted  or  reviewed  by  the 
board  of  tax  adjustment.   If  the  levy  has  been  made  in  terms  of  a 
dollar  amount,  the  tax  rate  is  determined  arithmetically  by  dividing 
total  non-exempt  valuation  by  amount  of  the  levy.   The  rate  is  then 
applied  to  each  taxpayer's  non-exempt  valuation.   Florida  Statutes 
make  this  preparation  of  individual  tax  bills  a  duty  of  the  assessor. 
In  some  states  this  is  a  duty  of  the  tax  collector.   When  portions  of  a 
roll  are  in  legal  question,  taxes  can  be  apportioned  on  the  uncontested 
portions  (193.122(4)). 
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LOCAL  PROPERTY  TAX  PROCEDURE  (Continued) 


6.  COLLECTION  OF  TAXES    Reference:   Florida  Statutes  197.012;  197.016; 

197.026;  197.032;  197.072 

Calendar:   November  1  through  March  31 

Receiving  payments  by  or  on  behalf  of  owners  of  non-exempt  property. 
In  Florida  discounts  are  allowed  for  early  payments,  ranging  from  4% 
in  November  to  1%  in  February,  and  no  discount  in  March.   Unpaid 
taxes  become  delinquent  on  April  1. 

7.  DELINQUENCIES    Reference:   Florida  Statutes  197.016  and  most  of  the 

following  sections  of  chapter  197 

Calendar:   April  1  through  June  1 

Receiving  payments  of  amounts  of  tax  past  due,  usually  involving 
financial  penalties.   Taxes  on  real  and  tangible  personal  property 
levied  against  assessment  rolls  of  the  preceding  calendar  year  become 
delinquent  on  April  1.   Delinquent  taxes  are  a  lien  against  the  prop- 
erty  (197.056;  197.086)  and  must  be  paid  before  taxes  of  a  later 
year  can  be  accepted.   Delinquent  taxes  are  advertised  on  or  before 
April  25  (197.062)  and  real  property  tax  certificates  are  sold  on  or 
before  June  1,  with  interest  at  18%  annually  from  April  1  (197.116). 
Collection  of  delinquent  taxes  on  tangible  personal  property  is  by 
tax  warrants  and  seizure  of  the  property  (197.086;  197.106).   After 
two  years  a  tax  deed  may  be  issued  to  the  holder  of  unredeemed  tax 
certificates  on  real  property  (197.241). 

8.  APPEALS    Reference:   Florida  Statutes  194,  part  I;  part  II 

Calendar:   Within  60  days  after  certification  of  roll  by  Board  of 
Tax  Adjustment 

Appeal  to  courts  after  unsatisfactory  decision  of  Board  of  Tax 
Adjustment.   Circuit  courts  have  original  jurisdiction  (194.171). 
Filing  of  a  suit  must  be  preceded  by  payment  of  portion  of  tax  ad- 
mitted to  be  owed,  and  the  tax  receipt  is  filed  with  the  complaint. 
Costs  of  suit  are  assessed  by  the  court.   If  additional  tax  is  found 
to  be  owed,  interest  is  added  at  8%;  if  the  amount  admitted  to  be 
owed  is  grossly  disproportionate,  10%  penalty  may  be  added  (194.192). 
Appeals  to  higher  courts  may  follow  after  circuit  court  decisions. 


Note:   No  brief  statement  of  property  tax  procedures  can  list  all 
possible  variations  in  procedures.   By  a  combination  of  Attorney 
General's  Opinions,  Departmental  regulations,  court  decisions,  and 
statutory  law,  property  tax  procedures  have  become  so  complex  as  to 
make  widespread  public  understanding  of  the  system  almost  impossible. 


Major  recent  revisions  of  property  tax  administration: 

Session  Law  Principal  Subject 

71-133  Property  tax  exemptions 

71-309  Additional  homestead  exemption 

72-181  Classified  uses  of  land:   agricultural. 

recreational,  parks 

73-172  Assessment  administration  and  finance 

73-332  Tax  delinquencies 

74-264  Additional  homestead  exemption 

74-234  Property  tax  administration 
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ASSESSMENT        RATIOS 
AS    REPORTED   BY   AUDITOR  GENERA], 


Counties 

1972 

1973 

Alachua 

78 

85 

Baker 

85 

76 

Bay 

96 

91 

Bradford 

83 

74 

Brevard 

77 

73 

Broward 

81 

70 

Calhoun 

71 

95 

Charlotte 

80 

94 

Citrus 

94 

92 

Clay 

79 

67 

Collier 

78 

102 

Columbia 

72 

72 

Dade 

90 

80 

DeSoto 

86 

74 

Dixie 

84 

84 

Duval 

86 

31 

Escambia 

8S 

80 

Flagler 

79 

70 

Franklin 

93 

87 

Gadsden 

83 

99 

Gilchrist 

61 

107 

Glades 

68 

96 

Gulf 

76 

75 

Hamilton 

65 

68 

Hardee 

84 

93 

Hendry 

80 

76 

Hernando 

79 

94 

Highlands 

89 

73 

Hillsborough 

90 

79 

Holmes 

72 

69 

Indian  River 

78 

97 

Jackson 

79 

71 

Jefferson 

60 

92 

Lafayette 

82 

72 

Lake 

75 

72 

1974 

83 
79 
84 
98 
82 

84 
86 
79 
80 
96 

90 
81 
82 
81 
84 

87 
33 
87 
88 
86 

94 
85 
87 
69 
82 

71 
79 
79 
73 
46 

90 
68 
83 
77 
90 


Counties 

1972 

1973 

Lee 

78 

78 

Leon 

85 

79 

Levy 

76 

73 

Liberty 

80 

87 

Madison 

94 

80 

Manatee 

66 

82 

Marion 

89 

77 

Martin 

84 

73 

Monroe 

91 

81 

Nassau 

69 

92 

Okaloosa 

88 

85 

Okeechobee 

70 

91 

Orange 

80 

71 

Osceola 

86 

107 

Palm  Beach 

86 

81 

Pasco 

83 

87 

Pinellas 

66 

95 

Polk 

78 

72 

Putnam 

82 

88 

St.  Johns 

81 

69 

St.  Lucie 

72 

87 

Santa  Rosa 

89 

89 

Sarasota 

78 

61 

Seminole 

86 

80 

Sumter 

88 

97 

Suwannee 

63 

79 

Taylor 

67 

86 

Union 

89 

83 

Volusia 

71 

65 

Wakulla 

45 

80 

Walton 

50 

97 

Washington 

38 

34 

State  Average 

79 

82 

Highest  Ratio 

96 

107 

Lowest  Ratio 

45 

61 

75 
94 
76 
91 

68 

69 
73 
96 
89 
93 

75 
78 
81 
91 

74 

73 
76 
31 
72 
96 

75 
73 
85 
71 
93 

72 
70 
76 
77 
63 

95 
80 

81 
98 
46 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COUNTY  ASSESSMENT  PATIOS 


Range  of  Ratios 

90  and  above 
80  to  89 
70  to  79 
60  to  69 
50  to  59 
Under  50 

Total 


1973 

18 

21 

22 

6 


67 


1974 

14 

24 

23 

5 

1_ 

67 


Counties  Audi 

ted 

on 

19  74 

Rolls  and  Reported  I 

Alachua 

83 

Hamilton      69 

Broward 

8' 

Highlands     79 

Col] ier 

90 

Holmes       46 

Duval 

87 

Indian  River  90 

Franklir 

88 

Jefferson     83 

Gadsden 

86 

Lafayette     77 
Lee          7  5 

sau 

93 

eola 

91 

m  Beach 

74 

CO 

73 

e]  'as 

76 

ta  'losa 

73 

on 

76 
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FRACTIONAL  ASSESSMENT   EFFECTS 


ON  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTIONS  AND 
TAX  RATE  LIMITS 


Assessment 

Effective 

Effective 

Assessment 

Effective 

Effective 

Ratio 

Exemption 
$5,000 

Rate  Limit 
10.0  mills 

Ratio 

Exemption 
$7,692 

Rate  Limit 

100% 

65% 

6.5  mills 

99 

5,051 

9.9 

64 

7,813 

6.4 

98 

5,102 

9.8 

63 

7,937 

6.3 

97 

5,155 

9.7 

62 

8,065 

6.2 

96 

5,208 

9.6 

61 

8,197 

6.1 

95 

5,263 

9.5 

60 

8,333 

6.0 

94 

5,319 

9.4 

59 

8,475 

5.9 

93 

5,376 

9.3 

58 

8,621 

5.8 

92 

5,435 

9.2 

57 

8,772 

5.7 

91 

5,495 

9.1 

56 

8,929 

5.6 

90 

5,556 

9.0 

55 

9,091 

5.5 

89 

5,618 

8.9 

54 

9,259 

5.4 

88 

5,682 

8.8 

53 

9,434 

5.3 

87 

5,747 

8.7 

52 

9,615 

5.2 

86 

5,814 

8.6 

51 

9,804 

5.1 

85 

5,882 

8.5 

50 

10,000 

5.0 

84 

5,952 

8.4 

49 

10,204 

4.9 

83 

6,024 

8.3 

48 

10,417 

4.8 

82 

6,098 

8.2 

47 

10,638 

4.7 

81 

6,173 

8.1 

46 

10,870 

4.6 

80 

6,250 

8.0 

45 

11,111 

4.5 

79 

6,329 

7.9 

44 

11,364 

4.4 

78 

6,410 

7.8 

43 

11,628 

4.3 

77 

6,494 

7.7 

42 

11,905 

4.2 

76 

6,579 

7.6 

41 

12,195 

4.1 

75 

6,667 

7.5 

40 

12,500 

4.0 

74 

6,757 

7.4 

39 

12,821 

3.9 

73 

6,849 

7.3 

38 

13,158 

3.8 

72 

6,944 

7.2 

37 

13,514 

3.7 

71 

7,042 

7.1 

36 

13,889 

3.6 

70 

7,143 

7.0 

35 

14,286 

3.5 

69 

7,246 

6.9 

34 

14,706 

3.4 

68 

7,353 

6.8 

33 

15,152 

3.3 

67 

7,463 

6.7 

32 

15,625 

3.2 

66 

7,576 

6.6 

31 

16,129 

3.1 

Principal  References 


Florida  Constitution,  Article  VII, 
Section  4  Just  valuation 
Section  6  Homestead  exemptions 
Section  9  Local  taxes 

Florida  Statutes 

Section  193.011  Factors  in  just  valuation 

Section  193.461  Assessment  of  agricultural  lands 

Section  193.511  Assessment  of  inventory 

Section  193.501  Assessment  of  recreational  lands 

Section  196.031  Homestead  exemptions 

Section  193.621  Assessment  of  pollution  control  devices 

Section  193.481  Assessment  of  oil,  minerals,  subsurface 
rights 
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LOCAL  RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY  ASSESSMENT  LEVELS  AND 
STATE  LEGAL  STANDARDS.  1971 


Ratio  of 

Ratio 

of 

Legal  Assessment  Standard1 

actual  level 

to  sales  price2 

Level 

to  legal 

standard 

State 

(%) 

(%) 

Valuation  Concept 

(%> 

(Ful 

l-Value  Standard  States) 

Oregon 

87  1 

100 

True  cash  value 

87.1 

Kentucky 

83.8 

100 

Fair  cash  value 

83.8 

Alaska 

75.1 

100 

Full  and  true  value  in  money 

75.1 

New  Hampshire 

65  1 

100 

Full  and  true  value  in  money 

65.1 

Florida 

53  2 

100 

Full  cash  value 

63.2 

Massachusetts 
Maryland 
District  of  Colu 
Wisconsin 
Delaware 
West  Virginia 


Mississippi 
South  Care 


Tennessee 

California 
Nebraska 


Nevada 
Hawaii 


Colorado 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

South  Dako 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Utah 

North  Dakc 

Minnesota 

Montana 


529 
49  3 


46  7 
365 
36  2 
348 
27  5 
266 


100  At  just  value  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  state 

100  Fair  cash  valuation 

100  Full  cash  value  less  an  allowance  for  inflation 

100  Full  and  true  value  in  lawful  money 

100  Full  value  at  private  sale 

100  True  value  in  money 

100  True  and  actual  value 

100  Fair  market  value 

100  Assessed  in  proportion  to  its  value 

1003  Actual  value  (the  price  for  which  the  property  would 
sell) 


25.8 

100 

Full  value 

23.1 

100 

True  value  in  money 

18.0 

100 

Full  and  true  value  in  men. 

14  7 

100 

Assessed  in  proportion  to  i 

4.0 

100 

True  value  in  money 

(Fractional  Value  Standard  States) 

326 

35 

Actual  cash  value 

35.7 

40 

Fair  market  value 

23.3 

27 

Actual  value 

41.5 

50 

Full  cash  value 

200 

25 

Full  cash  value 

27.5 

35 

Required  to  be  valued  at  it 
at  35% 

27  1 

35 

Full  cash  value 

540 

70 

Fair  market  value  or  a  perc 

37.8 

504 

Fair  cash  value 

36  9 

up  to 
50s 

True  value 

36.1 

50 

True  and  fair  value 

21.3 

30 

Fair  market  value 

23  6 

33-1/3 

True  cash  value 

207 

30 

Actual  value 

19  7 

30 

Fair  and  reasonable  market 

125 

20 

True  market  value  in  mone 

365 

60 

True  and  full  value  in  mom 

107 

186 

Full  cash  value 

106 

20 

Market  value 

182 

35 

Fair  cash  value 

149 

30 

Reasonable  fair  cash  value 

15  I 

50 

Full  and  true  value  in  mons 

8.5 

307 

Market  value 

7.7 

30" 

True  and  full  value 

52.9 
49.3 
47.8 
47.5 
46.7 
36.5 
36.2 
34.8 
27.5 

26.6 
25.8 
23.1 
18.0 
14.7 


93.1 
89.2 
86.3 
83.0 
80.0 

786 
80.0 
77.1 
75.6 
73.8 


70.6 
69.0 
65.7 
62.5 
60.8 
59.4 
53.0 
52.0 
49.7 
301 
28.3 
25.7 


(Varying  valuation  —  Determined  Locally) 

Up  to   '        Uniform  %  of  market  value  within  local  district 


North  Caroliru 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Not  be- 

Actual cash  value  (land  at  not  less  than 

low  25 

20-100' 

Uniform  percentage  at  true  value 

10 

True  value  in  money 

10 

Full  and  fair  cash  value 

Up  to 

Fair  market  value 

100'° 

(Value  Determ 

ned  By  State  Tax  Commission) 
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STATES   HAVING   FARM   PROPERTY 
TAX  RELIEF   PROGRAMS 


States 


Preferential 
Assessment 


Deferred 
Taxation 


Restrictive 
Agreements Other 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 
New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  11  21  11  2 

iree:   Thomas  F.  Hady  and  Ann  Gordon  Sibold,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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TABLE  108  -  PRINCIPAL  FEATURES  OF  STATE  "CIRCUIT-BREAKER"  PROGRAMS.' 
BY  STATE,  1974  (January  1) 


Income 

Rent 

Type  of  Relief 

State 

Age' 

Ceiling3 

Equiv.4 

Formula5 

Benefit  Limitation* 

"— 

65 

$3,500  S 
5,000  M 

25 

Minnesota 

7 

Arkansas 

65 

5.500 

- 

Vermont  (0-5%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $400 

California 

62 

10,000  net 
20,000  gross 

- 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

65 

5.400  S 
6.300  M 

10 

Other 

Credit  Limit  of  $270 

Connecticut 

65 

7.500 

20 

Vermont  (5%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $500 

Illinois 

65 

10,000 

25 

Vermont  (6-7%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $500 

Indiana 

65 

5,000 

20» 

Minnesota 

First  $500  of  Tax 

Iowa 

65 

6,000 

20 

Minnesota 

First  $600  of  Tax 

Kansas 

60 

8,192 

- 

Vermont  (0-13%) 

First  $400  of  Tax 

Maine 

62 

4,500  S 
5,000  M 

25 

Vermont  (2  16%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $400 

Michigan 

all 

none 

17 

Vermont  (3.5%)'10 

Credit  Limit  of  $500 

Minnesota 

65 

6,000 

20 

Minnesota 

First  $800  of  Tax 

Missouri 

65 

7,500 

18 

Vermont  (3-4%) 

First  $400  of  Tax 

Nevada 

62 

5,000 

15 

Vermont  (7%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $350 

New  Mexico 

all 

6.000 

implicit 

Other 

Credit  Limit  of  $133 

North  Dakota" 

65 

3.500 

20 

Vermont  (5%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $350 

Ohio 

65 

10,000 

- 

Minnesota 

7 

Oregon 

all 

15,000 

17 

Other 

Credit  Limit  of  $490 

Pennsylvania 

65 

7,500 

20 

Minnesota 

Credit  Limit  of  $200 

Vermont 

all 

none 

2C 

Vermont  (4-6%) 

Credit  Limit  of  $500 

West  Virginia 

65 

5,000 

12 

Vermont  (.5-4.5%)'° 

First  $125  of  Taxes 

Wisconsin 

all 

7.000 

25 

Other10 

First  $500  of  Taxes 

-  ages  that  are  disabled,  blind,  or  widowed. 


I  Household  Income 


'  formula  refunds  a 


0      -t      999  99  95 .0* 

1.000  00-      1.999  99  80.0 

2.000  00-      2,999  99  65.0 


kico    Person  recerv 


'Persons  over  65  necerve  benefits  under  another  schedule  of  the  Vermont  type,  with  the  thresho      ranging    rom  icro  perc 

cenr  ol  e«c«ss  ta»e?  '"J'f?*!  V" 'l"*  J^JJJ  *™'S  Homeowner?  in  North  Dakola  lover  65.  with  incomes  below  S3.500I  receive  a  small  homestead 
oorc    ACIR  «»«  compilation  based  on  Commerce  Clearing  House.  Stare  U*  Rtpomi 

■■      Subsequent  to  the  development  of  this  table  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  states  of  Idaho,  Maryland  and  Oklahoma  have 
instituted  circuit  breaker  programs.   The  state  of  New  Mexico 
no  longer  has  a  circuit  breaker  program.   Source:   ACIR  information 
Report,  "Property  Tax  Circuit  Breakers":  Current  States  and  Policy 
Issues,  February,  19  75. 
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MOTOR 
T   0 


Counties    (3y    Size) 

FLORIDA 

Dade 

Broward 

Pinellas 

Hillsborough 

Duval 

Palm  Beach 

Orange 

Polk 

Brevard 

Escambia 

Volusia 

Sarasota 

Lee 

Seminole 

Leon 

Alachua 

Pasco 

Manatee 

Okaloosa 

Marion 

Bay 

Lake 

St.    Lucie 

Collier 

Monroe 

Martin 

Clay 

Santa   Rosa 

Indian  River 

Putnam 

Highlands 

Charlotte 

Jackson 

St.    Johns 

Gadsden 

Osceola 

Citrus 

Nassau 

Columbia 

Hernando 

Sumter 

Suwannee , 

Hardee 

DeSoto , 

Walton 

Okeechobee 

Bradford 

Hendry 

Levy 

Taylor 

Madison 

Washington 

Holces 

Baker 

Gulf ,\\\ 

Union 

Jefferson 

Wakulla 

Hamilton 

Calhoun 

Franklin 

Dixie 

Flagler 

Glades 

Gilchrist 

Liberty 

Lafayette 


Sources:      Annual    Report    of    th< 


FUEL 

TAX   ALL 

0  C  A  T  I  0 

N  S 

COUNT 

I  E  S,    19 

7  4-75 

19 7 A  Total 

AM0U> 

TS 

PER 

CAPITA 

Population 

5th  &  6th 
$9.0,979,434 

7th 

5th  S  6th 
$10.72 

7  th 

8,435,230 

$44, 386,313 

$  5.23 

1,437,993 

11,970,255 

5,361,483 

8.32 

3.73 

876,296 

7,016,971 

3,386,755 

8.01 

3.87 

665,595 

4,703,546 

2,048,339 

7.06 

3.07 

605,597 

5,649,641 

2,878,569 

9.33 

4.75 

578,347 

5,183,553 

2,490,032 

8.96 

4.31 

477,751 

4,219,030 

1,934,256 

8.83 

4.15 

424,556 

4,203,068 

2,182,554 

9.90 

5.14 

275,973 

3,097,304 

1,513,819 

11.22 

5.50 

251,986 

2,636,493 

1,202,232 

10.46 

4.77 

224,893 

2,095,074 

1,941,143 

9.32 

4.19 

212,417 

2,210,300 

1,051,945 

10.41 

4.95 

163,172 

1,353,774 

625,215 

8.30 

3.83 

156,499 

1,567,121 

788,701 

10.01 

5.04 

136,447 

1,042,351 

516,691 

7.64 

3.79 

133,204 

1,367,421 

700,488 

10.27 

5.26 

130,838 

1,571,215 

779,612 

12.01 

5.96 

130,190 

1,046,627 

504,885 

8.04 

3.88 

132,506 

1,170,633 

533,100 

9.48 

4.32 

102,017 

1,209,754 

555,501 

11.86 

5.45 

93,469 

1,636,447 

904,626 

17.51 

9.68 

91,606 

1,141,064 

556,001 

12.46 

6.07 

86,718 

1,199,018 

620,676 

13.83 

7.16 

69,079 

900,514 

482,898 

13.04 

6.99 

62,734 

1,309,376 

665,250 

20.87 

10.60 

55,706 

1,246,509 

572,458 

22.38 

10.28 

47,726 

619,297 

314,930 

12.98 

6.60 

47,706 

565,710 

298,334 

11.86 

6.25 

46,892 

826,548 

397,564 

17.63 

8.48 

46,254 

691,635 

382,040 

14.95 

8.26 

43,494 

673,794 

321,091 

15.49 

7.38 

42,787 

760,770 

387,122 

17.78 

9.05 

42,190 

599,373 

289,792 

14.21 

6.87 

41,224 

707,920 

353,237 

17.17 

8.57 

40,220 

645,135 

376,333 

16.04 

9.36 

39,068 

514,530 

249,385 

13.17 

6.38 

36,668 

991,949 

521,046 

27.05 

14.21 

35,252 

486,194 

247,295 

13.79 

7.02 

29,149 

504,754 

263,300 

17.32 

9.03 

28,793 

728,290 

396,626 

25.29 

13.78 

28,546 

420,507 

227,362 

14.73 

7.96 

20,589 

513,852 

333,573 

24.96 

16.20 

18,866 

484,555 

250,125 

25.68 

13.26 

18,511 

403,585 

202,511 

21.80 

10.94 

18,190 

380,476 

186,990 

20.92 

10.28 

18,043 

649,138 

333,781 

35.98 

18.50 

16,950 

495 ,292 

266,322 

29.22 

16,265 

283,765 

145,070 

17.45 

8.92 

15,875 

621,662 

317,768 

39.16 

20.02 

15,630 

637,311 

345,803 

40.77 

22.12 

14,553 

605,377 

311,853 

41.60 

21.43 

14,423 

412,223 

200,294 

28.58 

13.89 

14,072 

357,731 

172,833 

25.42 

12.28 

12,518 

308,147 

160,776 

24.62 

12.84 

12,256 

333,894 

169,758 

27.24 

13.85 

10,920 

329,073 

155,867 

30.13 

14.27 

10,395 

153,759 

80,679 

15.27 

7.76 

9,442 

332,894 

168,112 

35.26 

17.80 

8,837 

316,790 

160,386 

35.85 

18.15 

8,641 

372,015 

211,260 

43.05 

24.45 

8,328 

303,871 

149,495 

36.49 

17.95 

7,855 

373,193 

183,202 

47.51 

23.32 

6,638 

363,918 

134,528 

54.82 

27.80 

6,634 

253,473 

132,214 

38.96 

19.9  3 

5,143 

424,783 

213,419 

82.51 

41.46 

5,052 

172,538 

84,046 

34.16 

16.64 

3,925 

353,914 

177,065 

91.44 

45.11 

3,116 

243,133 

119,389 

78.04 

33.31 
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FLORIDA   REVENUE    SHARING   ACT 


Florida  Statutes:   Chapter  218  Part  II 

Additional  References:   Chapters  72-360,  73-349,  74-194;  Laws  of  Florida 

Administered  by:   Department  of  Revenue 


Fiscal  Year 

1975-76 
1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 

FUNDING  SOURCES 


To  Cities     Annual  Change    To  Counties     Annual  Change 


$160,675,721 
154,643,380 
132,300,000 


3.90% 
11.69 


$52,559,531 
68,526,684 
39,000,000 


-23.30% 
75.71 


Revenue  Sharing  Trust  Fund  -  Municipalities 

a.  Cigarette  Tax  -  lie  (Sec.  210.20(2) (a)F.S.) 

b.  Motor  Fuel  Tax  -  8th  cent  (Sec.  206.605(2);  206.875  1)F.S) 

c   Auto  Road  Tax  -  $25  per  bus  or  truck  line  facility  (Sec.  323. 16(3)F.S. ) 


Fiscal  Year    Collections 


Cigj' 


Motor  Fuel 


Auto  Road 


1974-75       $153,991,532       $108,686,113  $45,236,294 

1973-74        152,318,954        107,647,578  ^'o^'w 

1972-73        142,588,050        103,310,211  39,251,164 

#  Includes  lie  tax  proceeds;  2c  tax  is  distributed  to  cities  through 
another  formula 

Revenue  Sharing  Trust  Fund  -  Counties 

a.  Intangibles  Tax  -  55%  (Sec.  199. 292(4)F. S. ) 

b.  Cigarette  Tax  -  U  (Sec.  210. 20(2) (a)F  S  ) 

c.  Auto  Road  Tax  -  65%  (less  cities  share)  (Sec.  323. 16(4)F.S. ) 


$69,125 
34,750 
26,675 


Fiscal  Year    Collections 


1975-76 
1974-75 
1973-74 
1972-73 


$47,232,684 
63,434,536 
51,004,426 


Intangibles 


$35,972,314 
51,819,219 
40,655,872 


Cigarette 


$9,881,102 
9,785,612 
9,127,591 


Auto  Road 


$1,379,268 
1,829,705 
1,220,963 


DISTRIBUTION  FACTORS 

For  Cities:   Three  equally  weighted  factors  (Sec.  218.245(2)F  S  ) 

a.   Total  Population  (less  inmates  and  patients  and  weighted  by  1.791,  I. /US, 

1  425-  1  135;  1.0;  depending  on  population  group), 
b   Sales 'Tax  Collections  (allocated  by  proportion  of  county  population). 
c.      Relative  Revenue  Raising  Capacity  (per  capita  non-exempt  valuation 
weighted  by  population) . 

245(1)F.S.) 


(Sec.  211 


For  Counties:   Three  equally  weighted  factor 

a.  Total  Population  (less  inmates  and  patients). 

b.  Population 
c. 


>f  Unincorporated  Area, 
Sales  Tax  Collections. 


FLORIDA   REVENUE    SHARING 


Continued 


ELIGIBILITY  FACTORS  FOR  FULL  SHARING  BY  CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 

a.  Report  finances  to  Department  of  Banking  and  Finance. 

b.  Make  provision  for  annual  post-audits. 

c   Levy  at  least  3  mills  (or  raise  equivalent  revenue  by  property  tax, 

utility  tax,  and  occupational  licenses),  not  including  debt  service  or 
other  special  voted  millages. 

d.   Meet  certain  employment  and  salary  standards  for  police  officers. 

Eligible  cities  and  counties  must  receive  at  least  as  much  as  in  1971-72  from 
the  same  three  sources  as  now  fund  the  revenue  sharing  program  ("guaranteed 
entitlement  ).   Total  distributions  in  1971-72  were  $84,045,989  for  cities 
and  $30,330,097  for  counties. 

Ineligible  cities  and  counties  must  receive  at  least  enough  to  service  any 
outstanding  debt  for  which  the  revenue  sharing  fund  elements  had  been  pledged 
(  minimum  entitlement"). 

LIMITATION  ON  USE  OF  STATE  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 

No  more  than  the  amount  of  the  guaranteed  entitlement  (amount  received  in  1971- 
72)  can  be  used  as  pledge  for  indebtedness  (Sec.  218.25  F.S.).   There  is  "no 
other  use  restriction  on  revenues  shared". 

HISTORY 

Sharing  of  certain  state  revenues  with  cities  and  counties  began  in  Florida  at 
least  as  early  as  1931.   Following  World  War  II,  the  practice  has  been  extended  to 
additional  types  of  state  revenue  and  has  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars 
annually.   Financial  rescue  of  the  counties  from  their  overwhelming  boom  period 
road  debts  from  the  1920's  came  principally  through  sharing  of  the  state's  motor 
fuel  tax  (  second  gas  tax"  of  2c  per  gallon)  under  provisions  of  Article  IX  Sec  16 
Constitution  of  1885).   Little  sharing  with  cities  occurred  until  the  state  cigar- 
ette tax  collections  (increased  from  3c  to  5c  per  pack)  were  made  available  to 
them  in  1949.   Since  then,  the  distributions  to  cities  have  grown  enormously  in 
amount.  J 

In  1971-72,  over  $103,000,000  was  distributed  to  cities  and  over  $202,000,000  to 
counties.   Distributions  to  cities  were  derived  from  six  state  taxes.   Distributions 
to  counties  were  derived  from  fourteen  state  taxes,  sale  of  certain  state  forest 
products,  and  three  direct  appropriations  from  general  funds.   These  represented  in 
combination  twenty-four  separate  distribution  formulas. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972  (Chap.  72-360,  Laws  of  Florida)  placed  three  shared 
tax  sources  for  cities  and  three  for  counties  into  a  "revenue  sharing  program"  with 
an  expiration  date  one  year  later.   Separate  three  factor  formulas  were  provided  for 
J!  I™   nnn6nnnf  Sovernmental  units-   Annual  distributions  of  $132,300,000  to  cities 
and  $39,000,000  to  counties  were  set  in  the  act.   Meeting  of  certain  salary  and  em- 
ployment standards  for  police  officers  was  required  for  participation.   Financial 
reporting   already  required  by  law,  was  also  made  a  specific  criterion  of  eligibility. 
Some  semblance  of  need  was  required  for  cities  in  the  form  of  the  levy  of  three  mills 
on  non-exempt  valuations.   An  alternative  was  allowed  by  combining  collections  from 
utility  tax,  occupational  licenses,  and  property  tax  to  equal  at  least  the  amount  of 
a  three  mill  levy. 

In  1973,  the  act  was  considerably  reworded  but  basic  requirements  were  practically 
unchanged.   Amounts  to  be  distributed  were  to  be  all  available  funds,  rather  than  a 
pre-determmed  amount.   Again  a  one  year  life  for  the  act  was  specified.   Renewal  of 

orov^TnnUe  t     J*\ ^   ^  1974  W3S  acco»Plisfced  w^hout  an  automatic  expiration 
provision.   Small  changes  in  wording  occurred  but  all  the  principal  features  of  ad- 
ministration were  little  changed.   It  was  made  clear  that  formula  computations 
expected  to  be  made  only  once  each  year  and  that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  any 
special  districts  of  the  state.  y 
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NOTES 
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TAX   REPORTS 


1.  Corporate  Income  Taxation  in  the  States.   January  1971.   27  pages. 

2.  Racing  Revenues  and  County  Debt  Issues,  1971.   March  1971.   108  pages. 

3.  Legislator's  Tax  Handbook,  1971.   April  1971.   44  pages.    Supply  exhausted. 

4.  State  Aid  to  Municipalities.   January  1972.   24  pages. 

5.  Property  Tax  Exemptions  to  Persons.   In  preparation.   Completion  date 
indefinite. 

6.  Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  Cities  and  Counties.   May  1972.   15  pages. 

7.  Legislator's  Tax  Handbook,  1973.   April  1973.   62  pages. 

8.  Revenue  Measures,  1973  Session.   Prepared  jointly  with  House  Finance  and 
Tax  Committee.   July  1973.   27  pages. 

9.  Revenue  Trends,  1963  to  1983.   Prepared  jointly  with  House  Finance  and 

Tax  Committee  and  Department  of  Administration.   December  1973.   124  pages. 

10.  State  Revenue  Distributed  to  Cities  and  Counties,  1970-71  to  1974-75. 
February  1974.   96  pages. 

11.  County  Assessment  Rolls:   Real  Property.   Published  as  Appendix  A  in  Report 

of  the  Select  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Ad  Valorem  Tax  Administration.   May  1974. 

12.  Legislator's  Tax  Handbook,  1974.   April  1974.   70  pages.   Never  published. 

13.  State  Aid  to  Cities  and  Counties.   In  preparation.   Scheduled  for  completion 
in  1974. 

14.  Legislator's  Tax  Handbook,  1975.   November  1974.   89  pages.   Supply  exhausted. 

15.  Legislator's  Tax  Handbook,  1976.   March  1976.  98  pages. 
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